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414 16 JUNE 1949 — 6 JULY 1949 
AFGHANISTAN. 23 fune—Statement by Ambassador in London on 
North-West Frontier Province (see Great Britain). 

24 Fune—Reply by Pakistan High Commissioner (see Great Britain), 

30 Fune—Mr Noel-Baker on North-West Frontier (see Great Britain). 

1 Fuly—The Fakir of Ipi was reported to have taken refuge in the 
country after being driven out of Pakistan. 

3 Julv—The President of Parliament, replying to an address by the 
King, said that the Government did not recognize any agreements 
concerning the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent made with Britain, as the 
British had left India. The Durand line was therefore not recognized as 
an international frontier. 


ARGENTINA. 17 June—Protest against Anglo-Argentine trade 
agreement (see United States). 

24 Fune—Further criticism of trade pact (see United States). 

27 JFune—The five-year trade agreement with Britain, which was 
signed in Buenos Aires, provided for an exchange of goods totalling 
£125 million each way in the first year beginning 1 July. Argentina 
would supply meat, other foodstuffs, and raw materials in return for 
coal, iron and steel, machinery, manufactured goods, and oil. It was 
agreed to make a long term contract for the exports of meat, but trade 
in all the other goods would be subject to annual review during the 
subsequent years of the agreement. All payments would be made in 
sterling and both countries agreed to try to ensure an approximate 
balance of payments at the highest possible level. Sir John Balfour, the 
British Ambassador, said that post-war economic developments were 
responsible for this departure from the traditional pattern of triangular 
trade. But both countries remained free to resume and extend their 
economic relations in any direction. President Peron also declared that 
the treaty was mutually beneficient; it was directed against nobody and 
had no political significance. British Treasury statement (see Great 
Britain). State Department comment (see United States). 

29 fune—A further clause was written into the pact barring the re- 
export of goods bartered under the agreement. Sefior Ares, Minister of 
Economy, told the press that there were no secret clauses in the agree- 
ment. He also said that Argentina’s sterling balance in the first year had 
been guaranteed in case the pound was devalued. 

5 July—It was learned that the Government had promised to deport 
the ringleaders of armed raids into Bolivia from Argentine soil. 


ASIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 30 Fune—It was learned that 
trade union representatives from India, China, Japan, Turkey, the 
Philippines, Persia, Indonesia, and Siam, who were gathered in Geneva 
for the I.L.O. Conference, had signed a draft constitution for an Asian 
Federation of Labour. One of its aims would be to centralize opposition 
to Communism among workers. 


AUSTRALIA. 21 Jume—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, wrote a letter 
to the State Premiers asking them to take over petrol rationing (as the | 
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Commonwealth rationing system had recently been declared illegal). 
Britain could not recover unless the dollar problem were mastered and 
the net dollar cost of petrol was the largest single item in the sterling 
area deficit. 

Dr Evatt told Parliament that there was a considerable easing of the 
tension in world affairs. He deprecated the tendency to ascribe the 
unrest in Asia solely to Communism—that was an over-simplification. 
It was quite possible to work with countries dominated by the Com- 
munist ideology if constructive measures were taken, aimed at improv- 
ing their wretched living conditions. It would be disastrous if contact 
with China were lost, and a dogmatic approach to the situation there 
would drive the Communists into the arms of the U.S.S.R. Attempts 
should be made to set up a working relationship with the de facto 
Government. If this Government threatened the security of any of its 
neighbours the United Nations would be sure to intervene. The 
problem of Japan should not be treated as a by-product of relations 
with the U.S.S.R. If the Japanese war potential were restored the 
consequences in the Pacific area might be disastrous. 

24 Fune—Mr Chifly told Parliament that the Australian troops in 
Japan would not be sent to Hong Kong. The country could not take on 
further commitments in the Pacific area. 

27 Fune—Strikes. 23,000 coal miners went on strike in support of 
demands including a 35-hour week and wage increases of about 30s. 
a week, 

28 Fune—Strikes. Mr Chifley told Parliament that there was no justi- 
fication for the miners’ strike and that the miners’ tribunal was the only 
authority which would deal with their claims, no matter what threats 
they offered to the community. 

29 Fune—Strikes. The House of Representatives passed a Bill—the 
Coal Strike Act—forbidding the trade unions to use their funds to 
assist or encourage the strike. 

30 Fune—Mr Chifley told Parliament that the country’s serious dollar 
shortage was caused by the inability to obtain the same dollar revenue 
for exports as in the past. The Government were unwilling to commit 
themselves any further by seeking a new dollar loan. 

Questioned about coal supplies, Mr Chifley said that the Government 
had sponsored imports from India and Britain. 

1 Fuly—Strikes. Mr Chifley told Parliament that neither he nor the 
Premier of New South Wales would engage in discussions to end the 
strike. The proper medium for a settlement was the coal industry 
tribunal. 

3 fuly—Strikes. Nearly 500,000 people were workless in New South 
Wales on account of the strike. Mr Chifley said in a broadcast that the 
whole social and economic life of the nation was approaching disruption. 
But the Government would not be moved by threats. 

6 Fuly—The High Court upheld the validity of the Coal Strike Act. 

Mr Chifley announced that the Department of Trade and Customs 
had been directed to restrict the issue of licences for imports from the 
dollar area. 
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AUSTRIA. 16 Fune—It was announced that a separate U.S. Command 
had been created in Austria as distinct from the U.S. Army’s European 
Command with headquarters in Heidelberg. 

20 JFune—Agreement on treaty (see Council of Foreign Ministers), 
Dr Figl, the Chancellor, described the news as a ‘message of joy’. 

21 Fune—Yugoslav statement on treaty agreement (see Yugoslavia). 
Dr Gruber’s statement (see France). 

22 June—Yugoslav Note to four Powers on treaty (see Yugoslavia). 

Dr Figl told a press correspondent that plans were being made for 
the creation of an army for internal security purposes immediately the 


occupation ended. 


BELGIUM. 26 fune—General elections were held. The results were: 
Christian Socialists 2,187,310 votes, 105 seats (plus 13); Socialists 
1,496,890 votes, 66 seats (less 3); Liberals, 766,655 votes, 29 seats 
(plus 12); Communists 37,876 votes, 12 seats (less 11). 

28 Fune—M. von Zeeland, leader of the Christian Socialist Party, 
agreed to form a new Government. 

1 July—-M. van Zeeland announced that he had invited the Socialist 
and Liberal Party leaders to examine the possibility of a coalition on the 
basis of a solution of the question of the king’s return. 

The Federation of Labour announced that it had taken special 
measures to guard against the danger of a possible return of the king. 

3 July—It was learned that the Socialists had rejected M. van 
Zeeland’s invitation to form a coalition and that the Liberals had 
replied that they could only take office if the Government accepted 
their economic programme and if the royal question were settled in 
conformity with the Constitution and in such a way as to preserve law 
and order. 

6 Fuly—Following the failure of M. van Zeeland to form a Govern- 
ment, M. van Cauwelaert, a Christian Socialist Minister of State, 
accepted the invitation of the Regent to investigate the situation. 


BOLIVIA. 24 Fune—It was learned that the Government had requested 
Argentina to exercise greater vigilance over Bolivian political exiles, to 
prevent them setting up bases for raids on Bolivia. Sefior Gutierrez, 
Minister of Public Works, had resigned after demanding a stronger 


attitude by the Government. 
5 July—Argentine pledge to deport Bolivian raiders (see Argentina). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 26 Fune—Mr Strachey, British Food 
Minister, arrived at Kongwa for an inspection of the groundnut scheme. 

28 June—Tanganyika’s first provincial council opened at Mwanza, 
Lake Province, composed of members of the European, African, and 
Asian communities. 

30 Fune—Mr Strachey left Nairobi by air for London. It was learned 
that he had stressed in an interview that the groundnut scheme was 
evolving into a food-producing scheme, in which groundnuts, though a 
principal crop, would not be the main objective. 
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5 July—It was learned that leading unofficial members of the Euro- 
pean, African, and Asian communities in Dar-es-Salaam had signed a 
memorandum calling for the establishment of an electoral system in 
Tanganyika. 


BULGARIA. 17 Fune—Sofia radio announced that Mr Kostov, 
former deputy Prime Minister, would be excluded from the National 
Assembly by a decision of the Communist Party executive on account 
of his ‘anti-Dimitrov and anti-Stalin’ activities. 

21 FJune—The Communist Party passed a resolution complaining of 
‘excess of zeal’ among party members in trying to force the collectiviza- 
tion of farms, which had led to apathy among the poor and middle 
farmers. A ten-point programme was adopted to ensure that sufficient 
grain was left to the small farmers as an incentive to increased produc- 
tion. 

27 Fune—It was learned that the Government had sent two Notes to 
the British Government requesting a reduction in the staff of the 
British Legation, owing, it was believed, to the disparity between its 
size and that of the Legation in London. 

2 July—Death of Mr Dimitrov (see U.S.S.R.). 


BURMA. 23 June—The rebels were reported to have captured 
Danubyu, sixty miles north-west of Rangoon. 

27 June—Mr Mayhew on assistance (see Great Britain). 

Government troops recaptured Thaton, a Karen stronghold between 
Pegu and Moulmein. Kuakse, in the railway corridor between Meiktila 
and Mandalay, was also recaptured. 

5 fuly—Gen. Win in London (see Great Britain). 

It was learned that Government forces had recaptured Mahlaing, a 
railway town about twenty miles north-west of Meiktila. 


CANADA. 27 June—General elections were held. The results were: 
Liberals, 193 seats (previously 125); Progressive Conservatives, 41 
(69); Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (Labour), 13 (32); Social 
Credit Party, 10 (12); Independents, 4 (7); Independent Liberals 1 (1). 

30 Fune—Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, told a press conference 
that the Government were in favour of the speedy restoration of 
multilateral trade and would do everything possible to overcome the 
difficulties involved. 


CEYLON. 26 Fune—The Government issued a White Paper on the 
crisis in the rubber industry due to unprofitable prices on the world 
market, which was controlled by the United States. In the absence of 
any practicable solution it was foreseen that one-third of the existing 
acreage would be turned over to forest or other crops. 


CHINA. 17 June—British naval authorities reported that the Yangtze 
was free of mines. Sea traffic with Shanghai was resumed. 
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CHINA (continued) 
18 Fune—It was learned that the U.S. Consul-General in Mukden 


had been allowed, after a long delay, to communicate with his Ambassa- 
dor in Nanking and that the Communists had agreed in principle to the 
U.S. request for the evacuation of their consular staff there. 

Peking radio announced that an American spy ring had been un- 
covered in Manchuria and that three agents had been arrested. The 
U.S. Consulate General in Mukden and the U.S. Army liaison group 
were accused of acting as espionage organs. 

19 June—Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader, made a speech in 
Peking to the first meeting of the preparatory committee for the 
‘Political Consultative Conference’ which, he said, would announce the 
formation of a ‘Chinese People’s Democratic Republic’ and elect a 
coalition Government. The coalition would represent all democratic 
parties, groups, and minority races. Its primary functions would be to 
liquidate ‘reactionary elements’ and to revive and develop economic 
enterprises. He also said that the Communists were willing to establish 
diplomatic relations with any foreign country which severed its relations 
with ‘Chinese reactionaries’. 

The Nationalist Government in Canton announced that the Com- 
munist-held coastline would be blockaded and that all Communist- 
occupied cities would be bombed. 

The British Consul-General in Shanghai praised the ‘restraint, 
moderation, and realism’ of the Communists, in a speech to the British 
Chamber of Commerce. 

21 Fune—The British merchant ship Anchises was bombed and 
machine-gunned by Nationalist planes as she was proceeding up the 
Whangpoo to Shanghai. Four of the crew were wounded and the ship 
was beached. The British Embassy representative at Canton, Mr 
Coghill, who had only just received ofticial notification of the Nationalist 
blockade lodged a protest with the Foreign Office. Mr Beyin’s protest 
and statement by Mr Mayhew (see Great Britain). 

Dr Evatt on relations with the Communists (see Australia). 

22 Fune—The Anchises was again attacked by Nationalist aircraft. 

It was learned that the Government had notified the British repre- 
sentative in Canton that territorial waters from the Min River at 
Foochow to the Liao River in Manchuria would be closed to foreign 
shipping from midnight on 25 June. Foreign vessels entering these 
areas would do so at their own risk. The use of Shanghai by British 
airliners under the terms of the air transport agreement of 23 July 1947 
was temporarily suspended. If British aircraft continued to maintain 
flights to and from Shanghai the Government would not be responsible 
for any danger they might encounter. 

Mr Alexander on appointment of Supreme Commander to Hong 


Kong (see Great Britain). 
Note to U.S.A. on blockade, and U.S. denial of espionage in Mukden 


(see United States). 
23 June—It was learned that a third attack had been made on the 


Anchises. A Government spokesman in Canton said that pending 
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receipt of reports from the Air Force authorities in Formosa the 
Government had apologized to the British Government about the 
attack on the ship. He said that ‘the accident was in no way a result of 
the order for the closure of certain ports’. The question of compensation 
for damage and injuries would be dealt with according to the recognized 
principles of international law. 

A Peking broadcast attacked the ‘arbitrary policies pursued by the 
Hong Kong Government in depriving the Chinese people of their rights 
in Hong Kong’ with special reference to the closing in February of Ta 
Teh College (which the police had discovered to be a centre for Com- 
munist propaganda). 

It was learned that the Communist news agency had reported 
scattered peasant revolts in Anhwei and Kiangsu led by ‘Nationalist 
secret agents’. 

24 Fune—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a warning to the 
British representative in Canton that all British ships should leave 
Communist-held ports before the blockade came into force. If the 
Anchises was unable to leave by then the authorities should be notified 
so that due measures might be taken. 

Peking radio announced that permission had been given to the 
Kailan Mining Administration to export 360,000 tons of coal to Hong 
Kong over a six-month period. It also announced the conclusion of an 
industrial conference in Shanghai. 

U.S. Senate debate (see United States). 

25 fune—The Nationalist blockade came into force at midnight. 

26 Fune—Admiral Madden, second-in-command, Far Eastern Station 
announced in Hong Kong that pending a British Government decision 
on the blockade the Royal Navy would be responsible for protecting 
British shipping against illegal interference. He also said that the 
Amethyst was not being molested in any way and that her crew was well 
supplied. 

27 Fune—The Communists claimed the capture of Kutien, about 
fifty miles north-west of Foochow. 

Gen. Chang Chih-chang, head of the unsuccessful Nationalist peace 
delegation to Peking, appealed to the Nationalist leaders to ‘cease 
senseless resistance’. 

28 Fune—The U.S. Embassy presented a Note to the Government 
stating that the closing of ports and territorial waters was illegal unless 
an effective blockade was declared and maintained. 

29 June—Nationalist aircraft bombed Shanghai. 

Mr Bevin on absence of contact with Communists (see Great Britain). 

30 Fune—The British Embassy representative in Canton handed a 
Note to the Government stating the British Government’s inability to 
recognize the closure of territorial waters. 

Mao Tse-tung said in a broadcast that the Communist Party’s labour 
policy called for self-control and co-operation with capital. 

1 Fuly—The Government’s reply to the U.S. Note which was 
published claimed that a State could legally declare open or closed any 
part of its territories if the necessity arose. The closure order was 
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CHINA (continued) 
enforceable independently of any declaration of blockade, which was 


not contemplated. 

The Cabinet approved measures for the interception of Chinese- 
owned ships making for Communist-held ports. 

Dr Kan received by Mr Acheson (see United States). 

2 Fuly—A list of slogans issued by the Communist Party included the 
early signing of a peace treaty with Japan, the demilitarization and 
democratization of Japan, the establishment of a joint front with the 
Japanese people to oppose a long occupation of Japan, and the joint 
defence of the Far Fast by the U.S.S.R. and China. 

Gen. Festing arrived at Hong Kong. 

3 Fuly—It was learned that Mao Tse-tung had written an article 
reafirming China’s alignment with the Soviet bloc and ridiculing the 
idea that China would require aid from the U.S.A. or Britain, though 
trade with the ‘imperialist Powers’ would be necessary. The Communist 
Party had two main principles. First it must unify the workers, farmers, 
small capitalists, and ‘liberal capitalists’ or owners of industries vital to 
the nation, and suppress all reactionaries, including imperialist forces 
and their ‘Kuomingtang running dogs’, landowners, and bureaucratic 
capitalists. All democratic rights would be conferred on the first group 
and denied to the second. Secondly, the ‘united international front’must 
be strengthened. 

The Nationalists claimed the recapture of Changshu, in Northern 
Kiangsi, forty miles south of Nanchang. They also claimed to have 
checked the Communist advance on Foochow. 

4 July—It was learned that the Government had replied to the 
British Note of 30 June stating that it was within their sovereign rights to 
declare open or closed any port in their territory if circumstances 
demanded it. There was no question of a blockade. 

6 Fuly—A manifesto was issued by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Gen. 
Li Tsung-jen, and other Nationalist leaders reaffirming their deter- 
mination to continue the struggle against Communism ‘to the bitter end’. 

Mao Tse-tung said in a broadcast that when a central coalition 
Government had been formed diplomatic and commercial relations 
should be opened with Japan. 

The U.S. Vice-Consul in Shanghai was arrested by the Communist 


authorities. 


CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE. 21 Fune—It was learned that the 
Arab delegations had proposed a plan for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, under which the city would be administered by a U.N. 
Governor, backed by an international army of 2,000 to 3,000 men, and 
having control of the local police. The population would be represented 
in the administration by a legislative council; the Jewish and Arab 
communities would each have their own municipalities and common- 
law courts. 

22 June—A report by the Conciliation Commission which was pub- 
lished at Lake Success showed that little progress had been made owing 
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to the uncompromising attitude of Israel and the Arab delegations to the 
territorial issue and the refugee problem. 

25 June—The Conciliation Commission informed the delegations 
that it proposed to adjourn the conference until 18 July. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 16 Fune—The Ministers 
met twice in closed session and adjourned until 19 June. 

19 fune—The Ministers met in closed session. 

20 Fune—aAt their final meeting the Ministers approved a statement 
covering their decisions on Germany and the Austrian Treaty. Mr 
Vyshinsky wanted the Council to fix a date for a meeting, attended by 
China, to discuss the preparations for a Japanese peace treaty, but Mr 
Acheson protested that this question involved other countries and it 
was decided to refer the matter to diplomatic channels. The session 
was then officially closed but Mr Vyshinsky insisted soon afterwards 
that a further meeting should be held to discuss the extent to which 
the U.S.S.R. should be free to transfer the profits and interests of its 
Austrian properties in hard currency. Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson, who had 
made arrangements to return home, were unable to complete discussions 
on this matter and it was decided to refer it to diplomatic channels. 

A joint comminiqué which was issued said that the following deci- 
sions had been made:— 

I. Germany. Although the Ministers had been unable to reach agree- 
ment on the restoration of economic and political unity in Germany 
they would continue their efforts to this end, and had agreed that: (1) 
At the September session of the U.N. General Assembly the representa- 
tives of the four Governments would exchange views about arrange- 
ments for the next session of the Council of Foreign Ministers on 
Germany. (2) In the light of the Ministers’ intention to continue their 
efforts towards restoring the economic and political unity in Germany 
the occupation authorities would consult together in Berlin on a quad- 
ripartite basis. (3) These consultations would aim at mitigating the 
effects of the administrative division of Germany and of Berlin notably 
on the following matters: (a) ‘Expansion of trade and development of 
the financial and economic relations between the western Zones and 
the eastern Zone, and between Berlin and the Zones. (5) Facilitation 
of the movement of persons and goods, and the exchange of informa- 
tion, between the western Zones and the eastern Zone, and between 
Berlin and the Zones. (c) Consideration of questions of common 
interest relating to the administration of the four Sectors in Berlin, with 
a view to normalizing, as far as possible, the life of the city’. (4) The 
occupation authorities might ask for the assistance of German experts 
and appropriate German organizations in the work involved in para- 
graph 3. (5) The New York agreement of 4 May 1949 should be main- 
tained. The occupations authorities would, each in his own Zone, take 
all measures necessary to ensure the normal functioning and utilization 
of rail, water, and road transport and of communications by post, 
telephone, and telegraph in order to improve the movement of persons, 
goods, and communications between the eastern and western Zones, 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

and between Berlin and the Zones, and also in regard to transit. (6) 
The occupation authorities would recommend to the leading German 
economic bodies in the eastern and western Zones to facilitate the 
establishment of closer economic ties between the Zones and more 
effective implementation of trade and other economic agreements. 

II. Austrian Treaty. The Ministers agreed that (a) Austria’s frontiers 
should be those of 1 January 1938. (6) Under the treaty Austria should 
guarantee the rights of the Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria, 
(c) Reparations should not be exacted from Austria but Yugoslavia 
would ‘have the right to seize, retain or liquidate Austrian property, 
rights, and interests within Yugoslav territory’. (d) The Soviet Union 
should receive from Austria $150 million (£37,500,000) in freely con- 
vertible currency to be paid in six years. (e) The definitive settlement 
should include: 

‘(1) The relinquishment to Austria of all property, rights or interests 
held or claimed as German assets, and of war industrial enterprises, 
houses and similar immovable property in Austria held or claimed as 
war booty, on the understanding that the deputies will be instructed to 
define more accurately the categories of war booty transferred to 
Austria (with the exception of those oil assets and D.D.S.G.-Danube 
shipping company properties transferred to the Soviet Union under 
other paragraphs of Article 35 of the Treaty, indicated in the U.S.S.R. 
proposals of 24 January 1948, as revised, and retained in general under 
Austrian jurisdiction). Accordingly, the assets of the D.D.S.G. in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, as well as 100 per cent of the assets 
of the company in Eastern Austria, in accordance with a list to be 
agreed upon by the deputies, will be transferred to the U.S.S.R. (2) That 
the rights, properties, and interests transferred to the U.S.S.R., as well 
as the rights, properties, and interests which the U.S.S.R. cedes to 
Austria, shall be transferred without any charges or claims on the part 
of the U.S.S.R. or on the part of Austria. At the same time, it is under- 
stood that the words “charges or claims” mean not only creditor 
claims arising out of the exercise of the Allied control of these rights, 
properties and interests after 8 May 1945, but also all other claims, in- 
cluding claims in respect of taxes. It is also understood that the reci- 
procal waivers by the U.S.S.R. and Austria of charges and claims apply 
to all such charges and claims as exist on the date when Austria forma- 
lizes the rights of the U.S.S.R. to the German assets transferred to it, 
and on the date of the actual transfer to Austria of the assets ceded by 
the U.S.S.R.’ 

(f) All former German assets which had become the property of the 
U.S.S.R. should not be subject to alienation without the consent of the 
U.S.S.R. (g) The deputies should resume their work promptly for the 
purpose of reaching agreement not later than 1 September 1949, on the 
draft Treaty as a whole. 

1 Fuly—Austrian Treaty. At the resumed meeting of the four 
deputies in London, Mr Zarubin circulated a list of the oil and shipping 
assets claimed by the U.S.S.R. 
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4 july—Austrian Treaty. The deputies agreed on the clause guaran- 
teeing Austrian independence and territorial integrity. No progress was 
made on the question of minority rights. 

5 July—Austrian Treaty. Two sub-committees were set up to deal 
with the question of the oil and shipping assets claimed by the U.S.S.R. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 16 Fune—It was announced that the new 
Catholic Action committee, set up on 10 June, was to have its own 
weekly newspaper—the Catholic News. 

17 June—At the first meeting of the Catholic action committee, M. 
Pujnan, director of the National Theatre, and Mr Térék, a member of 
the National Assembly, were elected chairman and general secretary 
respectively. Mr Tér6k denied ‘malicious’ reports that the committee 
intended to found a new Church, and said that its object was ‘to 
promote co-operation with the Czech Catholic bishops’. It was resolved 
that a deputation would approach the bishops as they had not replied 
to a telegram asking them to come to terms with the Government. 

Archbishop Beran was reported to have protested to Mr Nejedly, 
Minister of Education, against the ‘occupation by force’ of part of his 

alace. 
: 18 June—Archbishop Beran, preaching in Strahov Monastery, gave 
a warning that reports might later be put out that he had ‘made a 
confession or other statements’. He asked his congregation to believe in 
him and to be assured that he would never conclude an agreement with 
the State which would impinge the rights of the Church. 

At a press conference in Rome, Father Plojhar, Minister of Health 
and a suspended priest, gave details of the declaration made by the 
Catholic Action Committee on 10 June. After condemning capitalism as 
anti-Christian and upholding the Czechoslovak Democratic Constitution 
the document deplored the schism between Church and State and sug- 
gested a programme of intensified religious activity as a remedy. 

19 Fune—A crowd of youths demonstrated in the Cathedral while 
Archbishop Beran was preaching, making it impossible for him to 
continue. Members of the large congregation tried in vain to stop the 
uproar. Further demonstrations and counter-demonstrations were held 
afterwards outside the Cathedral. A pastoral letter signed by the Arch- 
bishop which was read in other churches, declared that all clergy 
who belonged to the Catholic Action Committee would be automatically 
excommunicated. It described the dispute between the Church and 
the State as ‘a bitter fight of Christian principles attacked by a Marxist- 
Leninist ideology’, and accused the State of violating the rights of the 
Church. The Church however wanted good relations with the State 
and would be willing to negotiate, provided that its basic rights were 
restored and recognized. 

20 Fune—The Government issued a statement declaring that the 
disturbances in the Cathedral had been due to the congregation’s 
disapproval of the Cardinal’s misuse of the pulpit for attacks on the 
Government and the Catholic Action committee. Vatican decree excom- 
municating adherents of committee (see Vatican). 
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Reports current in Prague said that the Government had launched 
a wave of arrests against Catholics in Moravia. 

21 Fune—Gen. Pika, whose death sentence was announced on 28 
January, was executed. 

Mr Zapotocky, Prime Minister, said in a broadcast that Archbishop 
Beran was using Church institutions in the interests of enemies of the 
State and was inciting the public with false news. ‘Law and justice’ 
must be enforced against him to prevent his ‘terrorizing’ loyal priests 
who wished to support the Government. 

It was learned that the Archbishop had dissolved his consistory of 
bishops, ordering them to assume administrative autonomy as ‘a 
measure of precaution’. 

23 June—lIt was learned that officials had arrested two members of the 
staff of the Archbishop of Olomouc and searched and then occupied his 
palace. 

Mr Acheson on attack on Archbishop Beran (see United States). 

Two men were sentenced to death and two others to long terms of 
imprisonment after a trial at Olomouc, on charges of terrorist activities 
carried out in February on the instructions of a western State. 

The Czechoslovak-Hungarian treaty was ratified in Prague by Dr 
Clementis, Foreign Minister and Mr Kallai, Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter. The ceremony was attended by Mr Zapotocky and most of the 
Cabinet and by the Hungarian Prime Minister, Mr Dobi, the deputy 
Prime Minister and Secretary-General of the Workers’ Party, 
Mr Rakosi. 

24 Fune—lIt was officially announced that strong police action was 
being taken against Catholic bishops and priests in Slovakia. 

26 Fune—A second pastoral letter, signed by Archbishop Beran and 
other leaders of the Catholic Church was read from the pulpits. It 
reiterated the points made in the first and declared that the Church was 
being consistently persecuted and that all religious activities, apart 
from attending Church, were impossible The bishops’ willingness 
to reach agreement with the State was again emphasized so long as the 
State acknowledged the fundamental rights of the Church. In a separate 
memorandum the Archbishop gave the text of the Vatican’s order 
excommunicating members of the Catholic Action Committee—an 
order which the Government had tried to keep from the public—and 
instructed priests to listen to the Vatican radio for further news of the 
situation. 

27 Fune—The Ministry of Education published a decree stating that 
all Catholic circulars and communications, including pastoral letters, 
must be submitted in advance to the State authorities. Another decree 
announced that Church penalties, like excommunication, pronounced 
‘for political reasons’ were ‘illegal and ineffective’. It was also laid down 
that an application to hold any Catholic meeting behind closed doors 
must be submitted to the authorities at least three days in advance. 

28 Fune—Lord Henderson on Gen. Pika’s execution (see Great 


Britain). 
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30 Fune—lIt was learned that the Vatican representative in Prague had 
protested to the Government against his treatment by police during a 
recent visit to Kosice in Slovakia. 

1 July—The Foreign Office issued a statement rejecting the Vatican 
representative’s protest and accusing him of ‘grave interference in 
internal affairs’ because he had not given official notice of his tour. 

Diplomatic reports stated that in recent clashes in Slovakia two 
Communist policemen had been killed and other persons injured. 

3 July—A broadcast from the Vatican said that ‘orders to the clergy’ 
would be issued over the Vatican radio every Thursday. 

A British and a U.S. press correspondent were expelled from Prague. 

Mr Nejedly broadcast a warning that if the bishops continued their 
subversive policy they would ‘come to the same end as the February 
enemies’. No-one threatened religion or the clergy ‘so long as they 
behaved as good citizens’. 

It was learned that Mr Zapotocky, Mr Clementis, Mr Duris, Minister 
of Agriculture, and Mr Sevcik, Deputy Premier, had visited Slovakia to 
appeal for ‘peace and calm’. 

5 July—Multilateral trade pact signed (see U.S.S.R.). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 20 JFune—President Molina stated that 
seditious elements in Puerto Plata had attempted a rising. The War 
Ministry reported later that a seditious group who had entered the 
country by air had been attacked by the civilian population and killed. 
Dominican revolutionary leaders in Havana claimed that their forces 
had occupied Puerto Plata and were seventy miles from Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

21 fune—The revolutionaries claimed to have taken Pedro Macoriz 
and Monte Christi. 


EGYPT. 24 Fune—The Government issued instructions for the 
relaxation of the inspection of merchant shipping passing through its 
territorial waters. 

27 June—British statement on restrictions (see Great Britain). 


EIRE. 25 June—A trade agreement with Sweden was signed in Dublin 
providing for the import of chemicals and manufactured goods in 
exchange for mineral products, textiles, and other manufactured goods. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 23 June—Following 
preliminary talks in London and Brussels on convertibility of drawing 
rights under the intra-European payments scheme a Ministerial con- 
ference on the subject was held in Brussels attended by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Britain, M. Spaak, Belgium, M. Petsche, France, Mr Harriman, 
U.S.A., and M. Marjolin, Secretary-General of the O.E.E.C. It was 
agreed to eliminate the element of convertibility of any part of the 
credits into dollars. A proposal was made whereby 40 per cent of the 
drawing rights would become transferable and the remaining 60 per cent 
remain available for bilateral transactions. 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION (continued) 

29 June—The Ministerial Council of the O.E.E.C. met in Paris and 
continued the discussions on European trade and payments. 

30 Fune—After a succession of meetings at all levels agreement was 
reached on the outlines of an intra-European payments scheme to 
supersede the scheme that expired at midnight. It was decided that not 
more than 25 per cent of the grants should be transferable. 

4 July—Sir Stafford Cripps on agreement (see Great Britain). 

5 July—The Council of the O.E.E.C., which had been sitting at 
deputy level since 1 July, approved the plans for freeing European trade 
formulated by the consultative group on 3-4 June. This agreement, 
which had been held up pending an agreement on the intra-European 
payments scheme, laid down that member countries should be invited 
to abolish unilaterally quantitative restrictions ‘as fully as their economic 
and financial position permits’. On the basis of individual reports to be 
submitted by 1 October, the O.E.E.C. would examine whether each 
country was making a contribution to the desired objective appropriate 
to its economic position. Representations could be made to the O.E.E.C, 
in the case of countries that were preventing freer European trade 
through the practice of internal economic or financial policies, and dis- 
cussions would take place between the countries concerned. It was 
explained that the plan was a mixture of two possible methods. Either 
import restrictions could be removed by multilateral negotiations or 
each country could unilaterally draw up lists of commodities on which 
it was ready to relax import restrictions. 


FINLAND. 5 Fuly—The mark was devalued by 18.1 per cent. 
Multilateral trade pact signed (see U.S.S.R.). 


FRANCE. 16 Fune—M. Ramadier, Defence Minister, told the Assem- 
bly that military expenditure financed by inflation undermined national 
defence by sapping the economy. Defence preparations within the 
framework of the Brussels Pact were designed to meet aggression from 
the East. Expenditure on equipment had been maintained although 
effectives had been reduced, and when the time lost in technical 
development during the occupation had been made up, it would be 


further increased. 
17 Fune—Col. Delore, one of the conspirators charged on 3 June, 


committed suicide in prison. 
Strikes. It was learned that about roo high officials had been sus- 
pended by the Government for taking part in the Civil Servants’ strike. 
M. Ramadier told the Assembly that Britain was supplying France 
with 100 jet aircraft to be paid for by the Inter-Allied Military Aid Fund. 
19 Fune—M. Guy Mollet, Secretary-General of the Socialist Party, 
speaking at Henin-li¢tard said that the Government must take steps to 
lower the cost of living, guarantee the level of real wages, and organize 
markets on a co-operative basis. Failing these reforms Socialist sacrifices 
would have been in vain, and the Socialists had no taste for suicide. 
21 June—Austrian Treaty. Dr Gruber, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
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told a press conference in Paris that he was happy about the results of 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference which represented the maximum 
that could have been expected. 

22 Fune—Yugoslav Note on Austrian Treaty (see Yugoslavia). 

29 June—Charter of High Commission for Germany (see Great 
Britain). 

30 June—The National Assembly adopted a Bill authorizing the 
ratification of the International Wheat Agreement, under the terms of 
which France undertook to export 90,000 tons of wheat a year. 

1 fuly—-The High Court of Justice, set up on 18 November 1944 to 
try Ministers and senior officials on charges of collaboration, finished 
its last case. 

3 fuly—Mr Snyder, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, arrived in Paris. 

4 July—M. Schuman and M. Alphand in London (see Great Britain). 

M. Queuille, Prime Minister, and M. Petsche, Finance Minister, 
received Mr Snyder and Mr Harriman. 

5 July—Mr Snyder conferred with M. Petsche. A statement issued 
after the meeting said that Mr Snyder’s visit was purely informative. He 
had not brought with him any ‘super-Marshall plan’. Mr Snyder later 
had discussions with Mr Harriman and with Mr Douglas, the U.S. 
Ambassador in London, who had arrived in Paris. 

6 Fuly—M. Schuman received Mr Snyder accompanied by Mr 
Harriman, Mr Douglas, and Mr Bruce, the U.S. Ambassador. 


FRENCH INDIA. 19 Fune—Chandernagore decided in a referendum, 
by 7,473 votes to 114, to join the Indian Union. 


GERMANY. 16 Fune—Berlin. It was learned that the Social Demo- 
cratic Youth Organization had written to Mr Vyshinsky in Paris com- 
plaining that two of its members had been sentenced to imprisonment 
for ‘having exercised the right of freedom of opinion to which citizens 
are entitled in every democracy’. 

Dr Erhard, Minister of Economics in the bizonal administration in 
Frankfurt, arrived in Berlin to discuss means of speeding up the ex- 
change of goods between the city and the west. 

17 JFune—Berlin. The City Assembly instructed the Magistrat to 
protest to the Kommandatura against the sentences passed on two youths 
for selling western-licensed papers in the Soviet Sector. The Assembly 
also called on the Magistrat to prohibit the circulation of eastern- 
licensed papers in the western Sectors. 

The western Military Governments confiscated the current issue of 
the British-licensed Telegraf which contained an anti-French article. 

Cartels. It was learned that the bipartite decartellization commission 
in Frankfurt had issued instructions for the breaking up of the Robert 
Bosch combine. 

Elections. The Communist Party chairman in North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia, Herr Paul, said that though his party rejected the idea of a west 
German State they would take part in the elections in order to secure 
strong representation in Parliament in ‘the interest of the whole nation’. 
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GERMANY (continued) 
Soviet Zone. A meeting of the joint committee of ‘the anti-Fascist 


democratic parties and organizations’ resolved to take action against 
‘unconstructive fault-finders, professional mischief-makers and political 
reactionaries’ within the ranks of the movement. 

18 Fune—Berlin. A German court in the Soviet Sector sentenced 
Heinz Westphal, leader of the Social Democratic Youth Organization, 
who had been arrested on 15 June, to six weeks imprisonment. 

Dr Schumacher, the Social Democratic leader, said at a party 
meeting at Gelsenkirchen that the policy of the Frankfurt administra- 
tion was turning western Germany into a ‘reserve for capitalists’ and 
that it ought to be revised. He criticized the western Powers for their 
mistakes, which were helping the Communists. The Germans wanted 
to make good the harm done by Hitler, so long as this did not entail 
committing national economic suicide. He also criticized Soviet policy 
in Germany and said that Stalin was ‘the biggest war criminal next to 
Hitler’. 

20 June—Foreign Ministers’ agreement on modus vivendi in Germany 
(see Council of Foreign Ministers). 

Berlin. Gen Kvashnin wrote to the western Commandants confirming 
the assurances he had given to Gen. Howley on to June, namely that 
he had ‘no doubt that the railway administration will fulfil all the terms 
of the agreement between it and the railwaymen’s trade union’. 

21 fune—Berlin. Officials of the three western Powers met the leaders 
of the U.G.O. and urged them, inthe light of Gen. Kvashnin’s assurances, 
to order the railwaymen to return to work. Gen. Bourne, the British 
Commandant, expressed the view that the revised offer and Gen. 
Kvashnin’s letter formed a reasonable basis for a settlement. Gen. 
Ganeval, the French Commandant, met the chief civic and political 
leaders and discussed with them means of ending the strike. 

A resolution was passed in the City Assembly calling for the inclusion 
of Berlin as the twelfth Land in the west German Republic. 

22 Fune—Berlin. 'The leaders of the U.G.O. unanimously rejected the 
appeal for a return to work, on the grounds that the Reichsbahn 
directorate had refused to recognize the railwaymen’s union and that 
Gen. Kvashnin’s assurances on the subject of victimization were 
inadequate. ‘They announced that the railwaymen would, on their own 
initiative, establish ‘an emergency freight service for the provisioning of 
Berlin’. Gen. Bourne issued a statement declaring that the rejection of 
the terms was ‘most regrettable’. It was in the interests both of Berlin 
and of Germany as a whole that the strike should end. Leaders of the 
Economic Commission for the Soviet Zone, meeting in Berlin, repeated 
their demand for a trade agreement with the Economic Administration 
in Frankfurt. 

Dismantling. Mr Bevin’s statement (see Great Britain). It was learned 
that the Government of North Rhine-Westphalia had approved a plan 
by which the Thyssen steel works at Hamborn could be retained in the 
German economy. The works should be restored and all the future 
profits be used for the benefit of the ‘needy youth’ of Europe, particu- 
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larly the war orphans of western European countries. The plant’s steel 
production and the youth project would be administered by an inter- 
national committee of educationalists and statesmen of the democratic 
European States, who would ensure that the plant was not being deve- 
loped for warlike purposes. A yearly output of 720,000 to one million 

tons of steel would be allowed (compared with 2,300,000 tons before the 

war) which would provide work for 5,000 in place of the 12,300 pre- 
viously employed. It had also been proposed that three steel plants at 

Hattingen, Niederschelden, and Duisburg be struck off the dismantling 
list, and other plants be substituted in exchange. 

A conference of right-wing politicians and officers met at Bad 
Godesberg, on the invitation of Herr von Ostau, and published a pro- 
gramme calling for a ‘restored unified German Reich within the 
historic frontiers’. The ‘anonymous dictatorship of the party machines’ 
was condemned and an appeal was made to vote for independents in the 
coming elections. The signatories said that they would not form a new 
party. : 

23 fune—Berlin. The three western Commandants met to discuss the 
strike situation in the light of a communication received from the 
U.G.O. leaders giving the reasons for their refusal to advise a return to 
work. The railwaymen proceeded with their preparations for running an 
emergency service in western Berlin, except in the British Sector where 
the Military Government told the police that the strikers should not 
tamper with Reichsbahn equipment. 

A statement on the strike issued in Hanover by Dr Schumacher said 
that Gen. Kvashnin’s latest utterance reserved the right to persecute the 
strikers. The western allies took the matter too lightly and the history of 
the past four years showed their lack of reliability in giving adequate 
protection to the Germans. The people’s sympathies were with the 
strikers, who aimed at security, not material gain. 

Dismantling. The Bizonal Economic Council at Frankfurt adopted a 
resolution asking the western Powers to stop dismantling, which con- 
cerned not only Germany but the European economy as a whole. 

British Military Government ordered the suspension for six weeks of 
a Communist newspaper, published in Dortmund, which had advocated 
resistance to dismantling. 

24 June—Berlin. The British orders forbidding the strikers access to 
the stations was modified, in view, it was believed, of U.S. pressure. The 
first train in the ‘emergency service’ which was bound for Helmstedt, 
was held up by the Reichsbahn authorities. The U.G.O. leaders sent a 
telegram to the railwaymen’s trade union in the western Zones asking if, 
in the event of the Reichsbahn’s refusal to accept trains from Berlin, it 
would take appropriate counter-measures. 

The Kommandatura instructed Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor, to 
stop preparations for the election of Berlin delegates to the west 
German Parliament. 

Dismantling. Fighting broke out between plant workers and dis- 
mantling crews at the synthetic oil plant at Dortmund. 

25 June—Berlin. The three western Commandants announced that 
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GERMANY (continued) 
unemployment benefit to the strikers would be stopped as from 28 


June. Exception would be made for those who, really fearing victimiza- 
tion, signed a statement indicating their desire to cease working for the 
Reichsbahn and giving an assurance that they would not try to interfere 
with the running of the railways. These men would be helped to find 
suitable alternative employment in the western Sectors. As a further 
concession the /Magistrat was authorized to change sufficient east 
marks for west marks during the following three months to ensure that 
the men received the whole of their pay in west marks. 

Dismantling. Herr Arnold, Prime Minister of North Rhine-West- 
phalia presented to the British Regional Commissioner the plan for the 
retention of the Thyssen works. 

26 Fune—Berlin. The executive committees of the U.G.O. and of the 
railway workers’ union unanimously accepted the new terms and ordered 
the men to return to work on 28 June. 

27 June—French Zone. Gen. Koenig, the French Military Governor, 
said in a speech in Constance that he looked forward to the formation 
of a ‘European federation, in which the German federation will be an 
indispensable factor’. In such a framework the old difficulties between 
France and Germany could be pondered and regulated. 

28 Fune—Berlin. The four deputy Military Governors met to discuss 
the setting up of consultative machinery to deal with matters covered 
by the Paris agreement. 

A great majority of the railwaymen reported for work. 

Gen. Robertson told a press conference that the taxpayers in western 
Germany would have to pay for the extra 40 per cent in west marks 
which the Magistrat had agreed to pay the railwaymen. He also ex- 
plained that the elections in Berlin for the west German Republic 
had been suspended, since Berlin was only entitled to send observers 
to Bonn, and for that, elections were unnecessary. 

29 June—Berlin. The railwaymen’s trade union stated that a number of 
members who had taken part in the strike had been dismissed or ‘other- 
wise victimized’ by the Reichsbahn authorities. Eight hundred western 
employees at the Reichsbahn headquarters, which had been transferred 
during the strike from the U.S. to the Soviet Sector, were told that since 
their place of work had been changed they would continue to be paid in 
east marks. They refused to work on these terms. 

Charter of Allied High Commission (see Great Britain). 

Mr Bevin on plan for Thyssen works (see Great Britain). 

30 Fune—Soviet Zone. The German Economic Commission ap- 
proved a trade agreement with a Netherlands firm for an exchange of 
goods totalling 5,300,000 gulden. 

1 July—Berlin. Railway traffic was resumed. Dr Friedensburg, the 
deputy Lord Mayor, told the City Assembly that 12 per cent of the 
railwaymen who had taken part in the strike had decided not to resume 
work with the Reichsbahn. In addition the Reichsbahn had refused to 
allow 173 of the men to take up their former jobs. 

Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner, arrived in Frankfurt. 
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The Joint Export-Import Agency announced in Frankfurt that all 
geographical limitations had been lifted from German merchant 
shipping. 

A two-year payments agreement came into effect between the western 
Zones and Britain, providing for the mutual convertibility of the pound 
and the west-mark for current transactions allowed by Exchange 
Control regulations. 

2 Fuly—Mr McCloy arrived in Berlin. He told a press conference that 
there would be no notable change in U.S. policy in Germany. Their aim 
was to build a ‘peaceful, free, and prosperous Germany integrated in the 
European family of nations’. The air lift would continue ‘as long as it is 
necessary to cover our commitments to Berlin’. 

4 Fuly—Berlin. The postal department of the Magistrat asked the 
directors of the Reichsbahn to stop diverting postal trains from the west 
to an east Berlin sorting station. 

Herr Rau, president of the German Economic Commission, wrote to 
Dr Piinder, the director of the Economic Council in western Germany, 
proposing discussions for the setting up of an all-German economic 
committee in accordance with the Paris agreement. 

5 fuly—Berlin. The four deputy Military Governors agreed to set up 
a committee of experts to consider questions of trade, finance, and com- 
munications between east and west Germany. They also decided to 
recommend an early re-assembly of the four Commandants, in a con- 
sultative capacity, to deal with questions immediately concerning 
Berlin. 

A trade agreement was signed between the three western Zones and 
Poland providing for an exchange of goods worth $11 million. 

6 Fuly—Coal. The Allied authorities in Essen handed over to the 
Germans the responsibility for reorganizing the coal industry in 
western Germany. Their plans would be subject to three-Power 
approval. 

Dismantling. It was learned that the Frankfurt Economic Administra- 
tion had prepared a report on ‘the reparations situation after the 
Washington agreement’ which reaffirmed the familiar case against dis- 
mantling, and concluded that Allied policy was responsible for the 
failure to solve the unemployment and refugee problems. 

The west German interim committee, consisting of the Land 
Premiers and members of the dissolved Bonn Council, agreed that 
Bonn should be the temporary capital of western Germany but that 
Parliament should be free to change it to Frankfurt. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 16 Fune—E.R.P. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking at the Pilgrims’ dinner said that the Marshall 
offer—‘that great and generous act of faith’—had changed the whole 
political and economic outlook in Europe. But Britain’s problem of 
balancing her dollar trade was far from being solved and the gap was 
tending temporarily to widen again as a result of changing economic 
conditions. Mr Finletter, chief of the E.C.A. mission to Britain, spoke 
of the challenge confronting western civilization and said that it could 
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only be met by a unification of the west in the political, military, and 
economic fields. The Marshall Plan was the most important contribu- 
tion to the economic side of this policy. The 1948 record was encourag- 
ing. Progress in 1949 was likely to be less spectacular because the post- 
war demand for goods had ended and conditions were returning to 
those of normal competition. But this should not be a cause for alarm. 
Nothing fundamental had happened to justify the fear of a decline in 
the economies of Europe, the U.S.A., and the rest of the west. The 
prime objective was to close the dollar gap by 30 June 1952 and this 
might be assisted by encouraging dollar investment in Europe and the 
sterling area. He defined the ‘minimum meaning’ of the new provision 
in the E.C.A. act, calling for the unification of Europe, as the ‘maximum 
reduction of the barriers to the free movement of goods, vehicles, 
currency, and persons consistent with the progress of the countries 
of Europe and the Commonwealth towards dollar balance and the 
general prosperity of the economic society of the west’. He ended with 
a tribute to the British people and Government. 

Strikes. Representatives of the railway strikers decided at a meeting 
in York to recommend the resumption of normal Sunday working. 

17 fune—The Colonial Supplies Conference in London ended. 
Import restrictions and prices and the need to curtail dollar expendi- 
ture had been among the subjects discussed. 

Protest against Anglo-Argentine trade pact (see United States). 

The Foreign Office stated that a reply to the three western Notes of 
15 March had been received on 4 June from the Soviet Government. 
It blamed the western Powers for the Control Council’s failure to work 
out a co-ordinated plan for the repatriation of German prisoners and 
ignored western suggestions for the establishment of an international 
inspecting body. 

A delegate conference of the National Union of Railwaymen in 
London approved the rejection of offers of wage increases for the 
lowest-paid railway workers and urged an early settlement of the union’s 
original claims for increases of 10s. a week and more pay for Saturday 
afternoon work. 

19 Fune—Strikes. Normal Sunday railway services were run in the 
Eastern and North-Eastern regions of British railways. The Railway 
Executive announced its readiness to resume wage discussions with the 
unions. 

Mr Deakin, general secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, stated that Communists had been attermpting to involve the 
port of London in the dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
and the International Seafarers Union. 

Gen. Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, left for North Africa 
to make an inspection of British troops. 

E.R.P. The Secretary of State for the Colonies announced that three 
U.S. agricultural experts were to conduct a three-month survey of 
farming conditions in East, Central, and West Africa as part of the 
technical assistance programme of the E.C.A. 
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20 Fune—South Africa, Mr te Water, South African Ambassador-at- 
Large, arrived in London from Portugal after visiting Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, Uganda, the Sudan, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Spain. He spoke on arrival of his country’s 
desire for collaboration with the African territories and with those 
European countries having interests in Africa. The Atlantic Pact 
should be reinforced by a network of regional security arrangements, 
including African and Mediterranean defensive alliances. 

E.R.P. Sir Stafford Cripps met Mr Harriman who had flown to 
London from Paris. 

21 June—Bombing of British ship by Nationalist planes (see China). 
Mr Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, received the Chinese Ambassador 
and protested against the attack. Mr Mayhew, Foreign Under-Secretary 
told the House in answer to a question, that the attack was entirely 
unwarranted. 

22 Fune—Yugoslav Note on Austrian Treaty (see Yugoslavia). 

Hong Kong. Mr Alexander, Minister of Defence, reaffirmed in a 
statement to the Commons, that the Government’s object in Hong Kong 
was to ‘maintain the friendliest possible relations with whatever may be 
the Government of China, at the same time taking into account our 
obligations to the people of the territory for which we are responsible’. 
After stating that it had been found necessary to send additional rein- 
forcements to the garrison, he said that the Government had decided to 
appoint a Supreme Commander of all British forces in Hong Kong and 
that Gen. F. W. Festing had been appointed to the post. The Govern- 
ments of the other Commonwealth countries would be kept fully 
informed of the policy being followed and the measures being taken to 
implement it. He added that the Government had been in touch with 
the U.S. Government. 

Notification of Nationalist blockade in China (see China). 

Mr Bevin told the House in answer to questions that the Government 
had decided to make no further contribution to the U.N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund but instead to make a further £100,000 
available for the Arab refugees. 

Spain. Replying to a further question Mr Bevin denied the truth of 
Gen. Franco’s claims, made in a speech on 18 May, to assurances of 
support in North Africa by Allied leaders during the war. Mr Eden, 
deputy leader of the Opposition, confirmed that neither he nor Mr 
Churchill had ever entered into such commitments. 

Japan. Mr Bevin said in answer to a question about the peace treaty 
for Japan that the future international status of that country was under 
discussion in the Far Eastern Commission on proposals recently sub- 
mitted by the U.S. delegate. 

Trade agreement with Sweden (see Sweden). 

23 June—Nationalists’ apology for attack on Anchises (see China). 

The Afghan Ambassador said in a statement to the press that his 
country feared war if Pakistan tried to absorb the Pathans, who were 
Afghan by race. ‘We do not want to annexe any of the territory between 
the Durand Line and the Indus. All we ask is that it should be free, as 
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it was when the North West Frontier Province was British territory, 
His Government did not recognize that the North West Frontier 
Province was part of Pakistan and could not accept Pakistan’s claim to 
the tribal area. “The name of the whole territory will be Pathanistan or 
Pushtunistan.’ 

Yugoslav Note on speech by King Peter (see Yugoslavia). 

24 June—The Pakistan High Commissioner issued a statement 
declaring that the Afghan Ambassador’s statements were an unwar- 
ranted interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan. Since 1893 the 
Durand line had been the international boundary between Afghanistan 
and the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, and the people and tribes on the 
Pakistan side of the line had pledged their loyalty to Pakistan and 
voluntarily declared themselves as an integral part of that Dominion. 
Pakistan’s stand throughout had been based on treaties and under- 
takings signed by Afghanistan, to whom the Pakistan Government had 
repeatedly offered the hand of friendship. 

Further warning about Chinese blockade (see China). 

25 June—The Conservative Party published a statement of Imperial 
and Commonwealth policy. Proposed measures for promoting greater 
unity included more frequent meetings of the Prime Ministers, 
the establishment of a civil liaison staff and of a Commonwealth 
Tribunal, the development of a British Empire and Commonwealth 
Defence Council, and the encouragement of social and cultural con- 
tacts. While accepting the position established by the British Nationality 
Act, the Party held itself free to return to the old conception of common 
citizenship if the other Dominions and member States should wish it. 
On the economic side the statement proposed a system of Imperial 
priorities for the investment of money, capital goods, migration, research 
and trade. Consideration should be given to the possibility of providing 
machinery for economic consultation as a counterpart to the O.E.E.C. 
The aim of ultimate self-government for the Colonies, within the 
framework of the Empire, was emphasized. 

27 Fune—Signature of Anglo-Argentine trade pact (see Argentina). 
A statement issued by the Treasury said that the agreement was not 
intended to discriminate against the trade of any third country nor to 
impede the desire and ability of each country to earn dollars and to 
spend what they earned. The Government’s long-term objective 
continued to be a return to convertibility and multilateralism but in 
present circumstances it was necessary to minimize trade not only with 
the dollar area but also with countries outside who were prepared to 
buy more from Britain in return for more British purchases. 

Bulgarian Notes requesting reduction in Legation Staff (see Bulgaria). 

E.R.P. Mr Harriman arrived in London and held discussions with 
the U.S. Ambassador and Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Strikes. 2,500 stevedores and dockers in the Port of London went on 
strike in sympathy with the crews of two Canadian ships who were 
involved in the dispute of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 

Mr Strachey in Tanganyika (see British East Africa). 
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Mr Mayhew, Foreign Under-Secretary, told the House at question 
time that the Government had signed the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

Suez Canal. Mr Mayhew also said that the Government were not 
satisfied with the relaxations brought about by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the inspection of British ships in the Suez Canal. They were 
continuing to press for the abolition of all restrictions. 

Burma. Questioned about assistance to Burma Mr Mayhew said that 
during discussions in Rangoon with representatives of the Governments 
concerned, the Burmese Government had indicated that they did not 
wish to incur external financial liability unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. A decision on this matter had been deferred. Meanwhile arrange- 
ments were in hand for supplying them with the supplies of arms and 
military equipment they required. 

28 Fune—Colomes. The annual report on the Colonies which was 
published (Cmd 7715) stated that gross capital investment in 1948 was 
£188 million, of which about {112 million represented the cost of 
imported capital equipment, and £76 million local expenditure. The 
index of colonial exports rose to 151 (1946100) compared with 119 
in 1936, and 134 in 1947. Progress was also made in the development 
of secondary industries. The development of social services was 
limited by several factors, including shortage of trained staff. Three 
University Colleges were opened and there was an expansion in 
primary, secondary, and technical education. On the question of inter- 
national relations it was noted that the trusteeship system had been 
undermined by the deterioration in the atmosphere of the Trusteeship 
Council. The inclusion of the overseas territories in the European 
Recovery Programme had led to the setting up of the Overseas Terri- 
tories Working Group, on which Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Britain were represented. 

Czechoslovakia. Lord Henderson, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
told the Lords in answer to a question that the Ambassador in Prague 
had told the Czechoslovak authorities of the deplorable effect that the 
execution of Gen. Pika would have on British public opinion. It was 
quite untrue that the General, when in London during the war, had 
communicated any information damaging to his country. 

Strikes. A delegate meeting of the N.U.R. decided to reject the Rail- 
way Executive’s offer of increased wages for the lower-paid railway 
workers, and ordered a go-slow campaign throughout the country from 
midnight on 3 July until its demands were met. 

Sir Stafford Cripps told Parliament in answer to a question that he had 
received no proposals from the Marshall Aid authorities to the effect 
that sterling should be devalued. 

The Board of Trade announced that negotiations on trade payments 
em Spain, for the year beginning 1 July, had been successfully con- 
cluded. 

29 June—Sterling-dollar Balance. The Treasury announced that the 
Government had invited the Commonwealth Finance Ministers to a 
Conference in London to discuss the dollar question. 
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Germany. The Charter of the Allied High Commission for Germany 
which was published by the Foreign Office, dated Paris, 20 June, pro- 
vided that the Commission would exercise supreme allied authority in 
the Federal Republic as from the date of the entry into force of the 
Occupation Statute. It would be headed by a British, a U.S., and a 
French High Commissioner and would exercise control over the 
Federal Government and the Governments of its constituent Lander, as 
provided in the Occupation Statute. It would act only through the 
Federal or appropriate Land Government, except where direct action or 
legislation was necessary for exercising the powers reserved to the occu- 
pation authorities. The organization of the High Commission at its head- 
quarters would be tripartite in character, consisting of (a) an Allied 
Council composed of the three High Commissioners; (6) such commit- 
tees or bodies as the council might from time to time establish; at the 
outset there would be committees for political affairs, foreign trade and 
exchange, finance, economics, and law, and the Military Security 
Board; and (c) an allied general secretariat. All powers of the High 
Commission were to be uniformly exercised in the Lander in accordance 
with tripartite policies and the directions of the council. To achieve this 
uniformity the High Commission would be represented at the seat of 
each Land Government by an Allied Land Commissioner. Each High 
Commissioner would be responsible to his Government in respect of the 
Lander of his Zone on matters reserved to the occupation authorities. 

Mr Bevin told the House at question time that Herr Arnold’s plan for 
retaining the Thyssen works appeared to conflict with the international 
agreements on reparations and industrial disarmament. He would give 
the plan careful consideration, but after months of negotiation German 
pressure and propaganda could not make him change his mind. 

Poland. Questioned about the arrest of Mrs Firth in Warsaw (see 
p. 402) Mr Bevin said that the situation regarding the secret police in 
countries behind the iron curtain was extremely unsatisfactory. When 
Embassy employees were arrested he had taken all possible steps except 
the breaking off of relations. Messages had been sent to the Embassies 
urging them to take no risks in employing nationals of the country con- 
cerned, none of whom was safe from the N.K.V.D. 

China. Mr Bevin said that the Communist authorities in China had 
declined to maintain day-to-day contact with the British representatives. 

Further statements on Anglo-Argentine pact (see Argentina). 

Mr Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas Trade, speaking at Liverpool, 
said that exports to the U.S.A. had fallen from an average monthly rate 
of £5,500,000 in 1948 to £3,100,000 in April 1949 and to £3,600,000 in 
May 1949. A ‘slogging effort’ would be needed to bridge the dollar gap. 
Sales must be expanded and markets found for new products in new 
regions. 

30 Fune—Peace Treaties. In a reply to the Soviet Note of 12 June 
about the violation of the Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian peace 
treaties, the Government asked the Soviet Government to reconsider 
their refusal to agree to a meeting of the three heads of mission in the 
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three countries. It was pointed out that the peace treaties laid down this 
special procedure for the settling of disputes. 

North-West Frontier. Mr Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, told the House at question time that the Govern- 
ment regretted the disagreement between Pakistan and Afghanistan 
about the North-West Frontier territories. They held that Pakistan was 
the legal inheritor of the rights of the old Government of India and of 
the British Government in these territories, and that the Durand line 
was the international frontier. But the matter could be settled by peace- 
ful means and there could be no question of armed aggression by 
Afghanistan. Asked whether, in the event of aggression, Pakistan had 
been told that she could rely on British assistance, he said that though 
the Commonwealth was a bastion against aggression, it did not ‘work by 
pledges in advance about hypothetical situations’. 

South Africa. Mr Noel-Baker also told the House that the proposals 
contained in the South African Citizenship Bill were not discussed at 
the recent Commonwealth Conference. Every member of the Common- 
wealth was free to lay down the conditions of citizenship in its own 
country, and since the provisions of the Bill were broadly in accord with 
the Commonwealth recommendations of 1947 the Government had 
made no representations to the South African Government. 

Sir Oliver Franks, the Ambassador in Washington, arrived in London 
for consultations. 

Strikes. More London dockers came out on strike, bringing the total 
idle to 7,263. Sixty-nine ships were held up. 

Note to Nationalist Government on closing of territorial waters (see 
China). 

1 Ful;—Strikes. Mr Isaacs told the House that the N.U.R. had 
decided to call off the go-slow campaign, having been informed that the 
Ministry of Labour would refuse to lend its services in settling the dis- 
pute under what constituted an immediate threat of action. In view of 
this decision he would do everything possible to assist the parties in 
reaching a settlement. 

7,922 men were idle at the London docks and eighty-seven ships were 
held up. 

Mr Strachey returned from Tanganyika. 

Payments agreement with Western Germany (see Germany). 

3 July—The Prime Minister, Mr Attlee, speaking at Manchester, 
condemned the unofficial strikes as ‘foolish actions’ which wasted money 
and endangered food supplies and employment. The attitude of Com- 
munists who denounced British imperialism and protested against 
‘alleged infringements of freedom’ was ‘sickening hypocrisy’, since the 
system which they supported was a police state applying ruthless 
imperialist measures. 

4 July—Socialist representatives from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia ended a two-day meeting in London at 
which they decided to set up a common centre of Socialist Parties from 
central and south-eastern Europe, to be called the Socialist Union of 
Central-Eastern Europe. It was agreed to invite the Socialist Parties of 
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Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and the Ukrainian Socialist Union to 
join the union and to be represented at a conference in Paris in October, 

E.R.P. Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement to the Commons on the 
intra-European payments agreement reached in Paris, explained that the 
main difficulty had been the question of Belgium’s surplus in her Euro- 
pean trade. This was estimated at twice the amount of her dollar deficit, 
In 1948-49 the amount of dollar aid given to Belgium had been limited 
to the amount of her dollar deficit, though over four-fifths of it had been 
limited to conditional aid. Had this arrangement continued there would 
have been a tendency for the gap to be filled by the use of transferable 
drawing rights granted by other creditors, with the result that they would 
have lost dollars to Belgium. It had therefore been agreed to increase the 
amount of dollar aid to Belgium while Belgium had agreed in return both 
to make grants available and to extend long-term credits to some of her 
principal debtors. Belgium had also undertaken not to accept the 
transfer of grants originating with other creditors in excess of $40 
million. 

M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, and M. Alphand, head of 
the Economic Department at the Quai d’Orsay, arrived in London and 
conferred with Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps. They later returned 
to Paris. 

Strikes. Mr Isaacs told the Commons that 8,336 men were on strike at 
the London docks. Eighty-eight ships were idle and eight under- 
manned. The men were violating their agreements and any other 
explanation was a Communist manoeuvre. 

5 fuly—Civil Supplementary Estimates for {21,338,894 were issued. 
These included {10 million for payment of war damage to British 
owned property in Burma and £6 million for military operations in 
Malaya. 

Gen. Ne Win, deputy Prime Minister of Burma and holding also the 
offices of Supreme Commander of the Burma Union Forces, Defence 
Minister, and Home Minister, arrived in London at the invitation of the 
Government. 

Protest against the arrest of Mrs Firth (see Poland). 

Mr Douglas, the U.S. Ambassador, at Paris talks (see France). 

Gen. Robertson, British Military Governor in Germany, arrived in 
London. 

6 Fuly—Sterling-dollar Balance. Sir Stafford Cripps said in a state- 
ment to the Commons that, as a result of a’decline in demand, the dollar 
gap had widened, and a new and unfavourable situation had developed. 
The dollar deficit in the second quarter of 1949 was £157 million— 
£75 million higher than in the first quarter and £44 million higher than 
had been estimated in the Economic Survey. The reserves of the sterling 
area had fallen from £471 million as at 31 March last to £406 million 
at 30 June, after taking account of £85 million for E.R.P. reimburse- 
ment and {£7 million from the Canadian credit. The development of 
Britain’s productive power gave grounds for belief that the situation 
could be mastered. Meanwhile, in order to safeguard the reserves of 
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the sterling area it had been found necessary before the middle of June 
to instruct all purchasing departments to postpone new dollar purchases 
as far as possible. This standstill arrangement would be continued for 
at least three months, and for longer if the sterling area failed to restore 
the volume of its sales to the dollar area. Existing contracts would 
remain in force but specific authority would be required for any new 
) dollar purchases and would only be given in cases of national interest. 
> The Government would continue their efforts to increase export trade, 
which involved a reduction in costs and prices by improved productivity 
and efficiency. They were pledged to a policy of maintaining full 
| employment and of protecting the existing standard of living and they 
had no desire to see wages cut. But it was of crucial importance that the 
situation should not be aggravated by demands for increased personal 
incomes or by industrial stoppages and delays, which increased costs 
and reduced dollar earnings. This continuation and intensification of 
Britain’s efforts was essential, but the relationship between the sterling 
and the dollar worlds could not be solved by Britain alone but involved 
also the U.S.A. and the Commonwealth countries. For this reason the 
' Commonwealth Finance Ministers had been invited to a meeting in 
London and discussions would also be held there with Mr Snyder, 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. The United Kingdom bore a great 
burden of responsibility in the matter, but they were convinced that a 
long-term solution of the difficulties could be found. Sir Stafford 
reaffirmed, in answer to a question, that the Government had not the 
slightest intention of devaluing the pound. 

Ex-Italian Colonies. Mr Bevin told the Commons at question time 
that the Government did not consider themselves bound by the pro- 
posals contained in the resolution rejected by the U.N. General Ass- 
embly on 17 May. 


GREECE. 19 Fune—In a letter to the Communist Party quoted by the 
Soviet agency Tass, Gen. Markos, the former Communist leader, 
denied that he was ‘a traitor to Communism’ and attacked the recent 
article praising him in the Yugoslav press (see p. 410). 

21 Fune—The General Staff announced that Gen. Diamandis, 
commanding the Communist division operating in the Rumeli area, 
had been killed during a clash with Government troops. 

24 June—Mr Sophoulis, the Prime Minister, died. King Paul asked 
Mr Tsaldaris, leader of the Populist Party, to form a new Cabinet. 

25 Fune—Macedonia. It was learned from captured documents that a 
Communist Organization of Aegean Macedonia had been founded on 
27 March last at a secret congress in the Vitsi mountains. The Secretary- 
General was Mikhail Maliov, a Bulgarian Communist. A speech by 
another Bulgarian delegate had made it clear that the new Macedonian 
Republic was to include Greek, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Macedonia. 

_27 June—Gen. Smuts arrived in Athens from Rome for a week’s 
Visit. 

29 FJune—Mr Diomedes, non-Party, agreed to form a new Govern- 

ment after Mr Tsalderis had abandoned the attempt. 
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30 fune—Government Changes. The new Government which was 
sworn in showed only minor changes from the previous coalition, 
Mr ‘Tsaldaris, Populist, and Mr Venizelos, Liberal, each assumed a 
deputy premiership. 

3 July—A review by the Third Army Corps of the past six months’ 
operations said that the rebels in eastern Macedonia and Thrace had 
been pushed back to the frontiers. About 100,000 refugees had returned 
to their villages. 


HUNGARY. 19 Fune—It was learned that the Government had sent 
a Note to the Yugoslav Government declaring that the 1947 trade agree- 
ment between the two countries was no longer valid. 

The Ministry of the Interior announced the arrest of Mr Rajk, 
former Minister of the Interior and Foreign Minister, Mr Szonyi, a 
leading Communist, Mr Justus, a leading Social Democrat, and seven- 
teen others. They were accused of spying for a foreign Power. An article 
in the Communist press accused them of working for the ‘American 
imperialists’. 

The trial ended in Budapest of ten Jews, members of the Zionist 
Organization, who were accused of helping to arrange the illegal exit of 
Jews from the country. Eight were sentenced to up to three years 
imprisonment. Two were acquitted. 

22 JFune—Yugoslav protest about ending of trade agreement (see 
Yugoslavia). 

24 June—A special committee of the Workers’ Party passed a 
resolution calling for the ‘liquidation of the last remains of nationalism 


in the Army’. 


INDIA. 20 Fune—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, announced that it 
had been ‘tentatively decided’ to declare the republic on 26 January 
1950. 

24 June—Trade agreement with Pakistan (see Pakistan), 

27 Fune—Eight members of the police were injured in a clash with 
strikers at a factory in north Calcutta. In a Communist-sponsored riot 
in central Calcutta one man was killed and six, including five policemen, 
were injured. 

Rishra railway station, about fourteen miles from Calcutta, was 
raided by twenty-five youths—alleged Communists. 

28 Fune—Inter-Dominion Conference (see Pakistan). 

29 Fune—Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, said in a broadcast that the 
Government had decided to deal with the food problem ‘on a war 
footing’. He outlined a programme to increase food production to 
achieve self-sufficiency by 1951. 

1 Ful} —It was learned that an almost daily incidence of disorders in 
Calcutta and the surrounding areas was beginning to cause concern in 
official circles. Recent appeals to the public to avoid violence had been 
made by the Governor of West Bengal and by the acting Premier. 

The hunger strike by 336 Communists in West Bengal’s gaols which 
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had been proceeding since the middle of June was called off after nego- 
tiations with the Government for improved conditions. 

‘Trevancore and Cochin were merged into one State. 

2 July—Pandit Nehru in Srinagar (see Kashmir). 


INDO CHINA. 20 June—It was announced that the Emperor Bao 
Dai would assume leadership of the new Government. Some minor 
portfolios would be reserved for Viet-Minh supporters who might be 
won over. 

21 June—U.S. approval of Viet Nam settlement (see United States). 

1 July—The list of members of Bao Dai’s Government was an- 
nounced. It included Gen. Xuan as deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence, and Nguyen Phan Long as Foreign Minister. 

5 July—The Emperor Bao Dai said in an interview with a British 
correspondent that he would be ready to come to an understanding 
with those compatriots who accepted the realization of national aspira- 
tions with the defence of a way of life based on peace, democracy, and 
individual liberty. The army needed better equipment, and more 
troops, including French units, would be required on the northern 
frontier as a protection against infiltrations from China. 


INDONESIA. 22 Jume—Dr van Royen, leader of the Dutch delegation 
to the Batavia conference, announced that the withdrawal of Dutch 
troops from Jogjakarta would begin on 24 June and that if it proceeded 
without hindrance the Republican Government could return on or 
about 1 July. A memorandum was issued stating that both sides under- 
took to strive for the convening of the round-table conference at the 
Hague on 1 August. They would attempt to complete the conference in 
two months and would ratify the resulting agreements within six weeks 
after its end, thus making it possible for sovereignty to be transferred to 
the United States of Indonesia before the end of 1949. The agenda 
would include the transfer of sovereignty in accordance with the 
Renville agreement, recognition of the principles of ‘equal partnership 
with equal rights’ between the Netherlands and the Union, and 
observation by a U.N. agency of the implementation of agreements 
reached at the Hague. 

29 June—The evacuation of Jogjakarta by Dutch troops and its 
reoccupation by Republican forces was completed. The change over had 
been witnessed by U.N. observers. 

30 Fune—Civil and military authority in Jogjakarta was handed over 
by the Dutch to Sultan Hamengku Buwono on behalf of the Re- 
publican Government. 

6 JFuly—Dr Soekarno, the Republican President, and Dr Hatta 
returned to Jogjakarta from Banka Island. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONFERENCE. 17 JFune—A con- 
ference to discuss traffic between Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Hungary, and the port of Trieste, opened at Alassio near Genoa. 
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INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP. 22 June—The Study 
Group ended its meeting in London after deciding to set up a working 
party to explore the possibility of an international commodity agree- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION CONFERENCE. 26 Fune— 
Delegates from thirty-eight national trade unions, and twelve other 
organizations, claiming an affiliated membership of 43 million, decided 
after a two-day meeting in Geneva to set up a new world international 
of free trade unions to counteract the influence of the W.F.T.U. A pre- 
paratory committee of sixteen was established to draft a constitution 
and programme and to make arrangements for a constituent conference 
in November. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT. 1 Fuly—The agree- 
ment came into force. 

6 July—The Council, set up under the terms of the agreement, 
opened its first session in Washington. 


IRAQ. 16 Fune—Syrian Prime Minister on ‘tense situation’ between 
the two countries (see Syria). It was officially denied that any troops 
had been moved to the Syrian frontier. 


ITALY. 16 Fune—A congress of the Saragat Social Democrat Party 
(P.S.L.I.) opened in Rome, attended by two delegates from Comisco, 
the International Socialist organization, whose aim was to promote the 
unity of the anti-Communist Socialist groups, led by Signor Saragat, 
Signor Silone, and Signor Romita. 

Strikes. Further clashes between strikers and non-strikers were 
reported at a farm in the Po valley and at another near Novara, where 
two hand grenades exploded. 

17 June—Atlantic Pact. The draft Bill for the ratification of the Pact 
was approved by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber. 

The Comisco delegation held discussions with Signor Saragat, 
Signor Silone, and Signor Romita jointly and then individually with 
representatives of the three groups. 

18 Fune—Strikes. Negotiations between the Minister of Labour and 
the farmers’ and workers’ representatives again broke down. Another 
farm labourer was shot dead by strikers in Apulia. 

19 Fune—It was learned that the Comisco delegates had submitted 
proposals to the three Socialist groups, suggesting a national unification 
congress for 25 August, and a census of the strength of the groups. In 
his final speech to the party congress Signor Saragat said that he 
accepted these recommendations. He also said that it was the party’s 
duty to stay in the Government. If the Christian Democrats were left 
to govern alone they would either become a dictatorial party or be 
overthrown by the Communists. The Comisco recommendations were 
endorsed by a majority of the congress. 

20 Fune—Strikes. Farm workers in the Po Valley and in Apulia were 
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ordered by the Communist-sponsored farm labourers union—the 
Confedeterra—to cease gathering the harvest. 

21 June—Gen. Smuts arrived in Rome for a short visit. 

23 June—Strikes. Representatives of the landowners and the two 
confederations of labour agreed to accept conciliatory proposals put 
forward by the Ministry of Labour. The strike was called off. 

The ports of Genoa and Savona were paralysed by a seamen’s and 
dock workers’ strike. 

29 June—The annual congress of the neo-Fascist Italian Social 
Movement (M.S.I.) opened in Rome. 

30 June—Signor Lombardo, Minister of Industry and Commerce, 
told the Senate that industrial production in 1948 was 98 per cent of the 
1938 figure, with a slight decrease during the first quarter of 1949 
through lack of electric power. Unemployment had decreased from 
2,266,000 to 2,038,000 between January and April 1949. 

2 Fuly—A. Pallante, the Sicilian student, was found guilty of the 
attempted assassination of Signor Togliatti on 14 July last and sentenced 
to thirteen and a half years’ imprisonment. 

4 July—Strikes. The seamen’s claim for unemployment bonuses and 
higher pensions was granted and the strike was called off. 


JAPAN. 20 Fune—The Welfare Minister announced that the U.S.S.R. 
had promised to begin on 25 June the repatriation of 95,000 Japanese 
prisoners of war. 

25 June—About 2,000 prisoners of war arrived in Maizaru from 
Siberia. Some of them were reported to have said that they and all the 
other prisoners had voluntarily taken the oath to join the Communist 
Party. 

3 July—In a message to the people, Gen. MacArthur spoke of the 
threatening advance of Communism in Asia, and raised the question 
whether a movement breeding unrest and violence should any longer be 
sanctioned and protected by law. The great masses of the Japanese 
people were, however, unmoved by Communist propaganda and would 
remain an effective bulwark to stem its advance. 

6 Fuly—Mr Shimoyama, president of the National Railway Associa- 
tion, whose policy had been unpopular with the left-dominated rail- 
waymen’s union, was found dead, believed murdered on the railway 
track near Tokyo. 


KASHMIR. 1 JFuly—Pakistan official circles reported that the talks with 
the U.N. Commission had broken down owing to Indian attempts to 
postpone the plebiscite indefinitely. An Indian request that in the event 
of external aggression on Gilgit and other areas on the Pakistan side of 
the cease-fire line Indian troops might be allowed to intervene, had been 
resisted by Pakistan. 

2 July—Pandit Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, arrived in 
Srinagar for a short visit. 


KOREA. 17 June—Mr Kim Yak Soo, deputy Speaker of the South 
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KOREA (continued) 

Korean Assembly, led a deputation to the U.N. Commission appealing 
for the withdrawal of the foreign military missions. 

25 June—It was learned that Mr Kim Yak Soo and five members of 
his deputation had been arrested on charges of violating the security 
laws. 

26 Fune—Mr Kim Koo, head of the war-time Government in exile, 
was assassinated in Seoul by an army lieutenant. [Mr Koo had opposed 
Dr Rhee the previous year on the question of the division of the 
country]. 

28 Fune—The U.N. Commission reported to Lake Success that 
heavy fighting was in progress between troops of Northern and Southern 
Korea at a point near the border. 


MALAYA. 17 June—Sir Sydney Palmer, a member of the Federal 
Legislative Council, spoke at Kuala Lumpur on the serious position 
of the Malayan rubber industry. 

18 Fune—Mr MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South-East 
Asia, returned to Singapore from London. 

24 June—Mr Gray, the Federation Commissioner of Police, stated at 
Kuala Lumpur that fifty-five bandit camps had been destroyed during 
the past few weeks. 

Sir Alec Newboult, Chief Secretary to the Federation Government 
appealed for public co-operation in dealing with the bandits. There 
were still far too many people assisting them in various ways. 

It was learned that two bandits had been killed in Johore by officers 
taking part in a training course. 

25 June—A British engineer was shot dead by bandits on an estate at 
Tangkak, Johore. A British naval officer was killed in the same province. 
Armed bandits carried out three raids on Kuala Kuba Bahru, forty 
miles north of Kuala Lumpur. 

Sir Henry Gurney, High Commissioner, speaking in Ipoh, appealed 
for a subordination of all interests to the supreme task of restoring law 
and order. The bandits were still collecting huge sums in extortion 
money. 

26 Fune—A gang of twenty bandits murdered the headman of a 
village near Jerantut in Pahang. 

3 July—A curfew was imposed on eighteen towns in an area of 3,000 
square miles covering south-west Pahang and north-east Negri 
Sembilan. Adjacent areas in Selangor and Negri Sembilan were declared 
a special area under the emergency regulations. 

4 July—A bandit gang attacked an estate in Ulu, Selangor, killing one 
man, wounding two, and abducting four others. The police killed three 
bandits in the jungle in the Malacca district. The Perak police located 
the communication centre of the Papayang gang in a squatter area near 
Ipoh, and made two arrests. 


NETHERLANDS. 30 Fune—Trade agreement with eastern Germany 
(see Germany). 
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NEW ZEALAND. 21 Fune—Mr Nash, Minister of Finance, speaking 
in Wellington said that defence estimates for the current year would 
be between £12 million and {£14 million, or £8 a head of the population. 

28 Fune—Defence. In a speech from the Throne Sir Bernard Freyberg, 
the Governor-General, reviewed the defence measures carried out by 
the Government and said that compulsory service was the only effective 
method of procuring the land forces which would be required immedi- 
ately should an emergency arise. ‘The Government did not consider that 
war was inevitable but they were bound to recognize the necessity for 
adequate defence preparation as an indispensable safeguard of peace. 

1 July—The House of Representatives passed a Bill authorizing a 
national referendum on the issue of compulsory military service. The 
Prime Minister said that the 14-week training course spread over three 
years would affect 28,000 men. The total annual cost for defence would 


be £17 million by 1955. 


PAKISTAN. 23 Jume—Statement by Afghan Ambassador in London 
on North West Frontier Province (see Great Britain). 

24 fune—Reply by High Commissioner (see Great Britain). 

A one-year trade agreement with India was signed in Karachi, pro- 
viding for exports of jute, cotton, hides, skins, and salt in exchange for 
coal, iron, and steel. 

28 Fune—It was learned that the latest Inter-Dominion Conference 
at Karachi had failed to reach a settlement on the disposal of evacuee 
property in the two Dominions and that India had complained that 
Pakistan had done little to implement the January agreement. (The 
value of the properties left in Pakistan was unofficially estimated at 
about {100 million and of those left in India at less than one-third of 
this amount.) 

30 June—The Government announced their intention of restricting 
the armed forces to Pakistan nationals as far as possible by the end of 
1950. 

Mr Noel-Baker on North-West Frontier (see Great Britain). 

1 July—Flight of Fakir of Ipi (see Afghanistan). 

3 July—Repudiation of Durand line frontier agreement (see 
Afghanistan). 


PALESTINE. 4 Fuly—Introduction of food rationing was announced. 


POLAND. 19 Fune—Church authorities in Warsaw confirmed that the 
State had taken over control of fifteen Catholic printing offices during 
recent weeks and removed the machinery. 

20 FJune—A Government spokesman commenting on this action said 
that Church property was exempted from agrarian reform but not from 
nationalization. 

25 Fune—A five-year trade agreement with Switzerland was signed. 
A financial agreement was also signed providing for the compensation of 
Swiss interests in Poland, at a total of 53,500,000 Swiss francs to be paid 
over thirteen years. 
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29 fune—Mr Bevin on arrest of Mrs Firth (see Great Britain). 

4 July—The British Ambassador lodged a further protest against the 
arrest of Mrs Firth. 

5 fuly—Multilateral trade pact signed (see U.S.S.R.). 

Trade agreement with western Germany (see Germany). 

6 Fuly—It was announced that the Government had ordered the 
stoppage of all exports to Yugoslavia, owing to the alleged Yugoslay 
failure to fulfil her obligations under the trade agreement. 


RUMANIA. 26 Fune—It was learned that a court at Timisoara had 
sentenced five men to death, and others to terms of hard labour on 
charges of seeking to overthrow the Government. They were alleged to 
be leaders of a subversive terrorist organization. 

28 Fune—Statement on arrest of Catholic prelates (see Vatican). 

5 fuly—It was learned that three new Soviet-Rumanian corporations 
had been formed to control coal and metal production and the building 
industry. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 16 Fune—Mr Louw, Minister of Mines, stated that 
gold production in 1948 had totalled 11,500,000 oz., against 14 million 
oz. in 1941. The mines were short of both European and native labour. 

A huge crowd demonstrated in Johannesburg against the Citizenship 
Bill. 

20 Fune—Mr te Water on regional security (see Great Britain). 

21 Fune—Gen Smuts in Rome (see Jtaly). 

22 Fune—Mr Havenga, Finance Minister, told Parliament that the 
surplus for 1948-9 would be £6,250,000 compared with the original 
estimate of £7,500,000. In view of the Union’s financial difficulties 
Britian might be asked for assistance. 

23 June—The House of Assembly passed the Citizenship Bill. 

27 Fune—Gen. Smuts in Athens (see Greece). 

28 Fune—The Senate passed the Citizenship Bill. 

Mr Dénges, Minister of the Interior, told the Senate that the 
Government’s long term policy was to reduce the Indian population to 
a minimum. There were a quarter of a million Indians in the Union, a 
number which would make little difference to India if repatriation 
took place. The Government’s short term policy was to increase 
restrictions, and their immediate policy to see that segregation was 
applied. 


SPAIN. 22 Fune—Mr Bevin’s denial of Gen. Franco’s claims (see Great 
Britain). 

28 Fune—Agreement on trade payments with Britain (see Great 
Britain). 


SWEDEN. 22 Fune—A trade agreement was signed with Britain 
providing that import quotas for British goods should be increased by 
£5 million. 
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SWITZERLAND. 25 June—Trade and financial agreements with 
Poland (see Poland). 

30 June—The Federal Court of Justice sentenced S. Vitianu, a 
Rumanian subject, to eighteen months’ imprisonment and fifteen years 
banishment from the country for economic espionage. He was found 
Not Guilty of political espionage. 


SYRIA. 16 Fune—Gen. Husni Zaim, Prime Minister, said that the 
situation between Syria and Iraq was ‘undoubtedly tense’ and referred 
to the alleged concentration of 5,000 Iraqi troops on the frontier. He 
had received ‘assurances of moral and material support’ from Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia in the event of a clash with Iraq. He also said that 
he had received arms from France and from no one else. Iraqi denial of 
troop movements (see Iraq). 

25 June—A referendum was held. Gen Husni Zaim was elected 
President by over 60 per cent of the electorate who also voted ‘yes’ to 
the following questions: (1) Should the President be elected by general 
suffrage? (2) Should he elaborate and issue a new Constitution within 
four months, to be ratified by referendum or by Parliament? (3) Should 
he be empowered in the meantime to issue decree laws? (4) Should 
decree laws issued by Col. Zaim since 30 March be deemed con- 
stitutionally valid? It was learned that women having a primary educa- 
tion certificate had been given the franchise but that the decree was not 
yet fully effective. 

26 Fune—Dr Mohsen Barazi formed a new Cabinet, retaining for 
himself the Foreign Affairs and Interior portfolios which he had held 
in previous Governments. 


TRIESTE. 19 June—The second stage of the local elections took place 
when the inhabitants of five outlying districts went to the polls. The 
Cominform Communists polled about 51 per cent of the votes, Italian 
parties about 30 per cent, Tito Communists 1o per cent, and the anti- 
Communist Slav coalition g per cent. 

30 Fune—Meeting of representatives from Zone B with Marshal Tito 
(see Yugoslavia). 

4 Fuly—A letter from the Yugoslav Military Government to the 
Security Council, which was published in Belgrade, said that the 
Yugoslav Government had decided to grant Zone Ba loan of about 500 
million dinar to replace the ‘Yugo-lire’ currency. This had been 
necessitated by Italian and Anglo-U.S. breaches of the peace treaty, 
which had put Zone B into economic and financial difficulties and had 
left the Yugoslav Government no alternative but to orientate the Zone’s 
economy towards Yugoslavia. The loan would be repaid when 
restitution had been received from Italy in the spirit of the peace 
treaty. 


TURKEY. 21 Fune—Mr Myron Taylor, personal representative of the 
U.S. President, arrived in Istanbul for a short visit. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

5 fuly—The ninth session opened in Geneva. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

22 Fune—A statement on the world food situation issued by the 
council at its meeting in Paris said that the two main problems to be 
faced were means of stimulating production in under-developed areas 
and methods of transferring surpluses to deficit countries. Grain and 
sugar production had increased but the production of rice, oils, and fats 
was still too low, and international trade in farm produce was much less 
than before the war. In spite of improvements in some areas, millions 
were still underfed and the average world consumption had not reached 
the pre-war level. 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

16 Fune—Following a U.S. request, it was agreed to withdraw from 
the agenda for the present session the proposal for ‘most favoured 
nation treatment for occupied areas’ with regard to Japan. The U.S. 
delegate said that this did not mean that his country was not in favour 
of Japanese economic recovery, based on multilateral trade unhampered 
by discrimination. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

27 Fune—Mr Morse, the Director-General, told the Geneva confer- 
ence that the Governing Body had instructed him to continue con- 
sultations already instigated with the U.N. Secretary-General for the 
creation of international machinery to investigate allegations of the 
infringement of trade union rights. 

29 Fune—The conference adopted a convention on migration, laying 
down the principle that migrants should be given equal treatment with 
workers in the countries to which they went. 

30 Fune—The conference approved a convention on the right to 
organize. A proposal guaranteeing also the right not to organize was 
rejected. 

1 July—The Governing Body adopted a British proposal that 
German delegates be invited to participate in I.L.O. activities of interest 
to Germany. 

2 Fuly—The session ended. It was learned that the conference had 
decided to authorize the Governing Body to undertake an expanded 
programme of technical aid for the development of backward areas. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
20 June—The Director-General, Mr Tuck, announced his resignation. 


SECRETARIAT 
16 Fune—Under-developed Areas. A survey issued by the Secretary- 
General proposed a four-year plan of international development, 
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involving a capital investment of $170,000 million, as a means of 
financing the economic expansion of under-developed territories. 
Domestic savings should play a predominant part in the programme. 

20 June—U.N. Guard. Mr Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, issued a 
modified scheme calling for the creation of a small U.N. field service 
with a maximum of 300 men. Their duties would include the provision 
of land and air transport for U.N. missions, the maintenance of wireless 
communications, and the various needs of security. No heavy weapons 
would be issued but in special circumstances they would be supplied 
with side arms. He also proposed the creation of a field reserve panel 
whose members would serve as observers for truce supervision and the 
control of plebiscites. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 
16 June—The second plenary session opened in Rome. 
24 JFune—The programme committee adopted proposals, to cost 
£181,340, to improve the world standard of mental health. 


UNITED STATES. 16 June—President Truman told a press con- 
ference that he did not consider the existing unemployment as critical 
and that the country was not facing an economic crisis. 

17 JFune—When questioned on the proposed Anglo-Argentine 
agreement, Mr Hoffmann, E.C.A. administrator, told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that ‘every pressure we can exert will be 
directed to bringing about a system of multilateral trade as opposed to 
this type of bilateral agreement’. He said that there was ‘no defence’ for 
it, but rejected a suggestion that E.C.A. aid to Britain should be can- 
celled. 

E.C.A. headquarters announced the resignation of Mr Finletter, 
U.S. Minister in charge of the E.C.A. mission in Britain. 

18 Fune—Charge of espionage in Manchuria (see China). 

21 fune—Mr Johnson, Secretary of Defence, said in a speech to the 
National War College in Washington that if war came to western Europe 
the U.S.A. had ‘no choice but to join the conflict. . . Freedom, when 
threatened anywhere, is freedom threatened everywhere’. They could 
no longer wait until they themselves were directly threatened. 

Council of Foreign Ministers. President Truman said in a statement 
that he welcomed the agreement reached on Austria. Little progress had 
been made on Germany owing to the Russian desire to return to the 
Potsdam system, which they had rendered unworkable by their misuse 
of the veto, and to their refusal to recognize the important developments 
in western Germany. Under the circumstances the working arrange- 
ment agreed on was the most that could be achieved. The results of the 
conference revealed the correctness of the Government’s foreign policy. 

The State Department issued a statement welcoming the formation of 
the Viet Nam State in Indo China and Bao Dai’s plans for a consti- 
tutional Government. 

Mr Myron Taylor in Istanbul (see Turkey). 
22 June—Yugoslav Note on Austrian Treaty (see Yugoslavia). 
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UNITED STATES (continued ) 

Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, reported to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the Paris conference. In a statement issued 
afterwards he said that he had told the committee that the failure of the 
conference to reach agreement on the economic and political unification 
of Germany illustrated the ‘still widely divergent views on basic issues’ 
between the U.S.S.R. and the western Powers, and re-emphasized the 
importance of the early ratification of the Atlantic Pact and the passage 
of the military assistance programme. The firm policy pursued in 
Europe must be continued in order to maintain the momentum which 
had been responsible for the lifting of the blockade, the convening of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, and the accomplishments at that meeting. 

China. The State Department announced that the U.S. represen- 
tative in Canton had received a Note from the Nationalist Government 
stating that from midnight on 25 June all foreign shipping would be 
strictly barred from Communist-controlled waters. Prompt action 
would be taken to reinforce the ban and foreign vessels would be 
responsible for any risks incurred. 

The State Department denied that any members of the Consulate 
General in Mukden had engaged in espionage. 

23 June—Germany. Mr Acheson told a press conference that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers had shown that the strength of the western 
Powers had grown while the U.S.S.R. had passed from the offensive to 
the defensive. The Russians were not prepared to relax their grip on 
eastern Germany and eastern Berlin, whereas the policy of the western 
Powers was to hand over to the Germans the responsibility for their 
own affairs under a system guaranteeing the basic economic freedoms. 
They would not retract an inch from that programme. The results of the 
conference had been negative but had proved the success of the policy of 
the western European Powers during the past eighteen months. He 
reaffirmed the importance of the immediate ratification of the Atlantic 
Pact and the adoption of the military assistance programme. 

Czechoslovakia. Mr Acheson condemned the attack by the Czecho- 
slovak Government on Archbishop Beran as a violation of ‘the rights of 
conscience and decencies of civilization’. It formed part of a calculated 
campaign against freedom of religion and followed the pattern of 
similar repressions in other countries of Eastern Europe. 

24 Fune—Under-developed Areas. President Truman sent a message 
to Congress recommending a first-year appropriation of a sum not 
exceeding $45 million for the programme of assistance to backward 
areas. He also recommended that private investment contributing to the 
economic development of these areas should be encouraged by guaran- 
tees from the Export-Import Bank. These two proposals were the 
beginning of a rising curve of activity whose benefits would be three- 
fold—locally, in the territories themselves, at home, where the develop- 
ment of new markets would increase the volume of foreign trade, and in 
the free European nations, which would be provided with new sources 
of supply and new markets for their own products. The assistance 
would be in two forms—technical knowledge and material equipment— 
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and they could be provided in co-operation with the United Nations. 
Novel devices would have to be employed to solve the problem of 
substantially increasing the flow of U.S. capital abroad, which, under 
existing world conditions, presented serious difficulties. 

China. Senator Vandenberg, the Republican leader, told the Senate 
that the bi-partisan approach to foreign policy was not being followed 
in connection with the formulation of policy in China, and urged the 
President and the State Department to submit to Congress any pro- 
posed changes in policy. Senator Connally maintained that nothing was 
being hidden from the Republicans. Twenty-one Senators of both 
parties signed a letter to the President asking for assurance that no 
recognition of the Communist régime was contemplated and that the 
Government would continue to assist the anti-Communist Government. 

E.R.P. Mr Hoffman told the Senate Appropriations Committee that 
$1,000 million had been borrowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to keep the Marshall Plan going since 3 April. Questioned 
about the end of Marshall Aid in 1952 he said that some countries, 
such as Greece, would still need assistance. Referring to the Anglo- 
Argentine trade pact he said that it represented the kind of bilateralism 
which they were trying to do away with. ‘ 

27 June—After studying the text of the Anglo-Argentine trade 
agreement the State Department announced that it was gratified to 
observe that its provisions showed a certain flexibility. 

28 Fune—Note to China on closing of ports (see China). 

29 Fune—Charter of High Commission for Germany (see Great 
Britain). 

30 Fune—The Senate passed the Labour Bill including an amend- 
ment retaining the principal provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
outlawing the closed shop, mass picketing, jurisdictional strikes, and 
most secondary boycotts. 

A State Department spokesman said that discussions had been held 
with Yugoslavia on the question of stopping all help for Greek guerillas 
from Yugoslav territory. 

1 July—Mr Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, reported that in the 
fiscal year just ended, total expenditure had risen to $40,057,187,857 
while receipts had fallen to $38,245,667,810. This was the first deficit in 
three years. 

China. Mr Acheson received Dr Kan Chieh-hou, the personal 
representative of Gen. Li Tsung-jen, who outlined his Government’s 
plans for a continuation of the fight against the Communists and made 
suggestions for new aid to China. Reply to Note on closure of territorial 
waters (see China). 

Peace Treaties. It was learned that the State Department had sent a 
Note to the Soviet Government affirming that their refusal to co- 
operate in the peace treaty procedure for the settlement of disputes 
constituted support for the position taken up by Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania and thus condoned their violation of the human rights 
clauses, 

3 fuly—Mr Snyder in Paris (see France). 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

5 July—Atlantic Pact. Senator Connally, opening the Senate debate, 
urged ratification of the pact as a vital step towards the maintenance of 
world peace. After discussing the treaty point by point he refuted a 
charge that it implied U.S. endorsement of the Colonial policies of any 
of the signatories and that it would involve the U.S.A. in the family 
quarrels between the member States and their overseas territories. The 
treaty had no secret clauses. He then called for speedy ratification of the 
military assistance programme, but added that the two measures were 
separate, each to be considered on its own merits. 

A recommendation that consideration should be given to the question 
of revaluing some of the west European currencies was contained in a 
report submitted to the President and to Congress by the National 
Advisory Council. Where adjustment was indicated appropriate pro- 
posals should be made to the International Monetary Fund. 

6 JFuly—Atlantic Pact. Senator Vandenburg urged the Senate to 
ratify the pact, which he described as ‘a fraternity of peace’. 

Mr Acheson told a press conference that the Government had been 
kept fully informed about Britain’s financial difficulties. The situation 
had been expected, as a result of the anticipated change from a seller’s 
to a buyer’s market, and it could not be called a great crisis. He was 
confident that the problems could be solved. 


U.S.S.R. 17 Fune—Note on German prisoners (see Great Britain). 

22 June—Yugoslav Note on Austrian Treaty (see Yugoslavia). 

30 June—British Note on violation of peace treaties (see Great 
Britain). 

Council of Foreign Ministers. A statement by Mr Vyshinsky issued in 
the press claimed that the agreements reached at the Paris Conference 
had been a triumph for Soviet policy and a result of the failures of the 
Marshall Plan. He said that the agreement on Austria was due to the 
Western withdrawal of objections to the Government’s legitimate claims 
to German property there and indicated that Yugoslavia had forfeited 
Soviet support for her territorial claims because two years earlier she had 
conducted secret negotiations about them with British Ministers, behind 
the back of the Soviet Government. The most important results of the 
session were the failure of the policy of splitting Germany and of 
aggravating international relations. Mutual concessions had been made 
and it would be necessary to continue to make ‘certain mutual conces- 
sions compatible with the principle of the Potsdam agreement’. 

1 Fuly—U.S. Note on peace treaties (see United States). 

2 July—Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, died in a 
Moscow sanatorium. 

5 FJuly—It was announced that a one-year multilateral trade pact had 
been signed between the U.S.S.R., Poland, Finland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, to supplement the bilateral trade between the countries. 


URUGUAY. 30 June—It was learned that several members of the 
Cabinet, including the Foreign Minister, Dr Castellanos, had resigned 
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following a vote of censure by the Chamber of Deputies on the Finance 
Minister. Dr Berchesi, Financial Under-Secretary, was appointed 
Finance Minister in place of Sefior Torres. 


VATICAN 20 JFune—The Supreme Congregation of the Holy See 
issued a decree condemning the Czechoslovak Catholic Action Com- 
mittee as ‘schismatic’ and ‘fraudulent’, and excommunicating all those 
who were associated with it. 

28 June—A statement was issued announcing that two Rumanian 
prelates, Archbishop Marton and Bishop Durcovivi—the only two 
still recognized by the Rumanian Government—had recently been 
arrested. The ‘very violent persecution of the Catholic Church’ in 
Rumania was bitterly attacked. 


WESTERN UNION. 17 June—The Consultative Council of the 
Brussels Treaty Powers met in Luxembourg. The five delegations were 
headed by their Foreign Ministers—Mr Bevin, Britain, M. Schuman, 
France, M. Spaak, Belgium, Dr Stikker, Netherlands, and M. Bech, 
Luxembourg. 

18 June—At the end of the two-day meeting a communiqué was 
issued stating that the Council had reviewed the progress made in the 
joint defence of the five countries and in particular the plan approved 
by the Ministers of Defence (see p. 263). They had also considered a 
report of the finance and economic committee concerning the applica- 
tion of the decisions reached at the previous meeting of the Council. 
The report of the secretary-general on a year’s co-operation between 
the five countries in cultural and social matters had been approved, and 
directions had been given for future work in these fields. Views had 
been exchanged ‘on certain political questions, including certain 
aspects of the German problem’. 

30 Fune—British, French, and Dutch warships gathered at Penzance 
for their first joint exercise as units of the combined fleet of the Brussels 
Treaty Powers. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 29 Fune—Delegates 
from forty-five countries claiming to represent 65 million workers, 
attended the opening of a congress in Milan. M. Saillant, the general 
secretary, said that he did not believe that the split in the Federation 
was final. 

1 July—A Palestine Arab delegate asked the Congress to help in the 
formation of an Arab-Jewish union organization in Palestine to protect 
the Arab workers from Jewish victimization. 

A commission of ten was set up to draw up an appeal to the workers 
of those unions which had left the federation. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 16 Fune—Mr Andrejev, a Minister with Cabinet 
rank, told the press that he had been led astray by the Cominform 
resolution and had taken ‘certain steps, not in conformity with party 
discipline’. He was now convinced of the correctness of ‘our party line’, 
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19 June—Hungarian denunciation of trade agreement (see Hungary), 

21 June—Austrian Treaty. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued 
a statement expressing ‘most profound bitterness’ at the terms suggested 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers, which constituted a diktat against 
an allied country. Yugoslavia would never renounce ‘its legitimate 
territorial claims on Slovene Corinthia, the payment of reparations by 
Austria, and the compensation for war damages’. ‘ 

22 fune—The Government presented Notes to the representatives of 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the U.S.S.R., protesting against the 
decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers on the Austrian Treaty, 
and requesting that their territorial and reparation claims against 
Austria should be reconsidered in consultation with a Yugoslay 
representative. Yugoslavia would never renounce these claims. 

A Note was delivered to the Hungarian Legation protesting against 
the ‘arbitrary and one-sided violation’ of the 1947 trade agreement 
between the two countries and asking how the Government proposed to 
repay the $18 million debt incurred through failure to carry out their 
obligations under the agreement so far. 

23 June—The Foreign Ministry was believed to have presented a 
Note to the British Government protesting against a ‘hostile’ speech 


alleged to have been made by King Peter on 23 May at a ‘camp of | 


voluntary workers in Bicester’. 

26 Fune—It was learned that 597 members of the Croat Com- 
munist Party had been expelled since the previous November for pro- 
Cominform activities. A further 1,165 members had been expelled for 
other reasons, including an ‘opportunist attitude towards agricultural 
co-operatives’. 

It was learned that the Government had asked the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development for a $200 million loan 
for a period of three years. 

30 Fune—Marshal Tito arrived on the Adriatic island of Brioni accom- 
panied by members of the Cabinet, including the Foreign Minister, 
Mr Kardelj, and received delegations from the Yugoslav part of the 
Trieste Free Territory. 

2 July—Gen. Goshnyak, assistant Minister of Defence, revealed in a 
speech that supplies of arms were no longer being received from the 
countries of the eastern bloc. As no supplies could be obtained from the 
west the country must depend exclusively on her own heavy industry, 
which was capable of supplying all the Army’s needs. He attacked 
Soviet policy in South East Europe as one of dictation, and said it was a 
continuation of the old Great Power policy of dividing the Balkans into 
spheres of influence. The truth behind the Soviet- Yugoslav dispute was 
becoming clear, and ‘healthy elements’ in other Communist Parties 
would eventually rise up against this ‘distortion of the basic principles 
of Marxism’. 

4 Fuly—Loan to Trieste (see Trieste). 

6 Fuly—Stoppage of supplies from Poland (see Poland). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


World Assembly of Youth, Brussels. 

Round-table conference on Indonesia, The Hague. 
Council of Europe, first meeting of Committee of Ministers, 
Strasbourg. 

Council of Europe, first meeting of Consultative Assembly, 
Strasbourg. 

General elections, Western Germany. 

U.N. Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, Lake Success. 

Unofficial Conference of British Commonwealth Relations, 
Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario. 

Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Stockholm. 
Elections under sponsorship of North Korean Government 
for a “unified Government for all Korea’. 

General Conference of UNESCO, Fourth Session, Paris. 
U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

General elections, Austria. 

Conference of Socialist Union of Central-Eastern Europe, 
Paris. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

Constituent Conference of New Trade Union International. 
General Elections, Egypt. 


